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FILLING SPRAYING TANK ON FARM OF WILLIAM MILLER, OHIO 


For practical spraying on a commercial scale it is essential to save time in every possible way. Under the old method, pos- 
sibly now obsolete, when the lime was slaked and copper sulphate dissolved for each barre! of mixture, almost as much time 
was consumed in the preparation as in the application to the trees. Now, on the contrary, by the use of stock solution of cop- 

er sulphate, lime putty, water supply conveniently at hand and all things arranged for this work, the time actually consumed 
in tilling a wagon tank holding175 gal is from six to 12 minutes. The above illustration, furnished by Ohio experiment station, 
is a view of Mr Miller’s device for the rapid filling of the spray tank. This consists at one end of a large water tank, I, sup- 
plied by a windpump; a barrel, II, for making up the requisite amount of strained milk of lime, a tub, III, in which this so- 
lution is prepared from the lime putty, another barrel, [III, containing stock solution of copper sulphate (40 lbs to 40 gals) ; 
measure, strainer and cheese cloth bag are shown just above this barrel and the lime trough, X, containing the lime putty. The 
process of filling the tank consists in washing the already strained milk of limé into the tank, adding the solution of copper 
sulphate and agitating thoroughly with the pump. 
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Hawks as Farmers’ Friends, 
R. E..EASTMAN, KANSAS. 





In a late issue is a wail in regard to the so- 
called ravages of certain animals of prey and 
an appeal for the different social and political 
organizations to formulate some way of ex- 
terminating them, even suggesting a bounty 
for every one killed. The hawk is one of the 
birds mentioned. In this country there is an 
existing hatred and prejudice against the 
hawk which is entirely uncalled for. When- 
ever we see a hawk our first impulse is to kill 
it. We know that certain kinds of hawks pre- 
fer chickens to any other kind of food, and 
thus we, without thinking and without any 
discrimination whatever, condemn the whole 
race as detrimental, rapacious and altogether 
a nuisance. Now if you would only stop for 
amoment and investigate you would find 
that, asa rule, hawks are beneficial, espe- 
cially to the agricultural classes, and when 
this fact becomes generally known, then their 
friends will demand their protection by some 
legislative act. The diet of these birds is the 
main point-to consider. 

If I am not mistaken there are 24 different 
varieties of hawks, of which 19 are beneficial 
so far as their mode of living is concerned, 
while the other five are harmful to a certain 
extent. The farmer has little cause to wage 
so relentless a war against these birds, for 
they live almost entirely upon injurious in- 
sects, pests and rodents, which if not held in 
check by the hawks would be a source of 
trouble and loss. For instance, take the squir- 
rel hawk,which derives its name from its con- 
tinuous slaughter of the ground squirrel so 
abundant in many states. Anyone may 
know how much damage these little ani- 
mals do to the farmer by following the newly 
planted rows of corn, digging up the grains 
and eating them. Sometimes they do this 
yven after the corn has made its appearance 
above ground. Meadow mice are also largely 
eaten by this hawk. These mice are most 
destructive agricultural pests. Many a farmer 
has been troubled with these little rodents. 
Yet they would be still more troublesome if 
not held in check by hawks. 

Several other breeds feed extensively and 
almost entirely upon prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, gophers, grasshoppers, frogs,snakes, 
all kinds of mice and rats, toads, centipedes, 
caterpillars, spiders and lizards. In fact, al- 
most all destructive and injurious mammals or 
rodents are slaughtered by the millions, and 
the loss occasioned by the five breeds that are 
detrimental sinks into insignificance compar- 
ed to the benefit derived from them. It is a 
lamentable fact that many legislative bodies 
have and are encouraging the destruction of 
these raptorial birds by offering bounties, etc. 
{ have written this to show that the wanton 
destruction of these birds is cruel, unjust and 
wholly against the farmers’ interests. 





A Woman’s Experience with Bees. 
MISS M. E. BERRY. 





In the spring of 1896 I became interested 
in bees and purchased two colonies of Italians, 
six hives for future swarms, and a few little 
conveniences, which in these days rob bee- 
keeping of its terrors. Protected by veil and 
armed with smoker, I studied aud experi- 
mented. At the end of the season upon taking 
account of stock, I found that I had 30 lbs of 
fine comb honey, some useful experience, 109% 
profit on my original investment, and three 
colonies of bees to go into winter quarters. I 
packed them in chaff and allowed them to re- 
main upon their summer stands. They win- 
tered finely. 

My second season was in some respects un- 
satisfactory. Two swarms betook themselves 
to parts unknown. In September I had 65 
lbs of honey, 21bs of beautiful yellow bees- 
wax, and seven good colonies to prepare for 
winter, while by selling one colony I had 
swelled my cash profit to 25%. The rapid 
increase from three colonies to eight was, of 
course, not favorable to the production of a 
large honey crop. This, however, might easi- 
ly have been prevented by different man- 
agement. The colony svld, a June swarm, 


stored upward of 25 lbs of salable honey. 
I wish to call the attention of the women 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


of our rural districts to the pleasure as 
well as the profit of this occupation. In 
the west many women are engaged in it, 
while one [Illinois woman who works scientif- 
ically, and whose colonies a year ago num- 
bered about 200, has made of it so great a fi- 
nancial success that her husband finds it more 
profitable to act as partner in the beekeeping 
than to continue farming. There is little in 
the care of a few colonies which a woman can- 
not do without masculine assistance, while 
her naturaily quiet movements render her pe- 
culiarly fitted to work with the interesting lit- 
tle creatures. 





More About Prickly Comfrey.—E. D., and 
several other subscribers: The botanical 
name of this plant is Symphytum asperrimum. 
It is not a new plant, having been introduced 
into England about 100 years ago, from its 
native habitat in the Caucasus. This is one 
of those plants which periodically create 
some great sensation as something wonderful 
and never heard of before. About 25 years 
ago it was extensively advertised and widely 
distributed throughout our country, but grad- 
ually it has died out and has become aimost 
forgotten. If only atenth part of what has 
been claimed forit had been borne out by 
facts, it is not likely that it would have dis- 
appeared from cultivation. It is easily grown 
from root cuttings planted in early spring. 
The roots may be cut into pieces of about one 
inch long and split again lengthwise, if they 
are thicker tnan a pencil. In field culture 
they should be planted in rows not less than 
three feet apart and the plants two feet apart 
in the rows. The sets or cuttings should be 
covered with about two inches of fine rich 
soil, pressed down firmly. While it is true 
that immense quantities of fodder may be 
barvested from this plant, let no one be per- 
suaded to expect this without a proportionate 
amount of manure. Formerly the roots were 
offered for sale by all large seed dealers, but 
more recently we have not noticed advertise- 
ments. Those who desire to experiment with 
prickly comfrey need but a small quantity 
of the roots, as they propagate very rapidly 
and after a season’s growth they would have 
enough to plant a large patch. 


The Possibilities in Flax Fiber—The flax 
crop is new grown entirely for seed, and the 
frequent efforts to establish «a fiber industry 
have accomplished little. Here and there a 
little tow and coarse fiber is made, but on 
more than a million acres this valuable prod- 
uct is burned or allowed to rot while we send 
abroad $15,000,000 a year for fibers of every 
character grown in other countries. Between 
’60 and ’70 there was rapid increase in the pro- 
duction of fiber, in the latter year amounting 
to over 27,000,000 lbs. Small tow milis started 
throughout the ceutral west, and upholsterers’ 
tow, coarse bagging and twine were being 
made. In one year neatly the whole Ameri- 
can cotton crop was baled in flax bagging. A 
year or two later a revision of the tariff, ad- 
mitting free of duty competing fibers, ruined 
this promising industry, and by ’80 only 
1,565,546 lbs fiber were produced, while in ’90 
it had sunk to 241,389 Ibs. Frequent effort 
has been made to establish the industry on 
such a footing as to admit of the production 
of fine fibers, but the success has been very 
small. Inexperience of growers, unsatisfac- 
tory climatic conditions, and high wages have 
prevented any serious effort to compete with 
Ireland and Belgium, and with the possible 
exception of the state of Washington, where 
the soil and climate are favorable, there is lit- 
tle probability of our becoming producers of 
fine fiber in the near future. There is room, 
however, for the production of twine and 
coarse fibers. 





Mulching.—That mulching does not retard 
blossoming has been again demonstrated by 
Prof John Craig, of Canada, who mulched 
apples, cherries, plums, gooseberries, cur- 
rants and strawberries abont March 15 when 
the ground was deeply frozen and covered 
with about a foot of snow. The mulch did 
not retard the leafing and blossoming except 
in the case of strawberries, where of course the 
tops were entirely covered. This agrees with 
the experience of the best fruit growers in 
the United States. 











Uncle Sam's Navy 


Proud Defender of 
the Nation’s Honor. 


Eight Portfolios of views which are especi- 
ally timely just now, and of great interest at any 
time. A war with Spain will undoubtedly be 
more on sea than on land, and will be much 
more vivid if one has pictures before him of 
vessels which are taking part therein, The 
eight portfolios which we offer have one hun.« 
dred and fifty photographic views, nearly 
all occupying a full page, of our battleships, 
cruisers, torpedo boats, monitors, coast defense 
boats, gunboats and auxiliary vessels, together 
with some ofthe most noted ships in the Span- 
ish navy. Thereare also pictures of our navy 
commanders, ships crews, drill exercises, big 
guns and other interesting views. 

The explosion of the Maine is vividly por- 
trayed, and there is also an original full page 
picture of Havana Harbor, its fortresses, ete, 
In themselves, these views are interesting and 
instructive, but they are accompanied with 
full text matter which makes the portfolios of 
historic value. Each portfolio consists of 16 
pages, each 11 by 1351-3 inches in size, 
the photographs are printed on heavy plate 
paper, and we have no hesitancy in recom. 
mending them most highly to our readers, 

Following is a list of the illustrations in the 
respective parts! 

For contents of Parts V,VI,VII and VIII see 
last or next week’s issue. 


List of Iilustrations. Part 1. 
The Second-class Battleship “ MAINE.” 
Destruction of the Warship “ MAINE.” 


Havana Harbor and the “ MAINE” Anchorage. 
View of the “ MAINE’s CREW OFF DuTY.” (4 pictures.) 
The Protected Cruiser “ PHILADELPHIA.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ MIANTONOMAH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship “ INDIANA.” 
Forward Deck of the First-Class Battleship “ INpDIaNa.” 
Steel Armored Ram “ KATAHDIN.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ TERROR.” 
The Protected Cruiser *“* ALABAMA.” 
The “ COLUMBIA’s BIG GUN.” 
TORPEDO BOAT No. 6. 
The Armored Cruiser “ NEw YorkK.” 
The Dynamite Cruiser “ VESUV1Us.” 
The Battleship *“ lowa.” 

List of Illustrations. 
The Ship-Tender Boat “ FERN.” 
Protected Cruiser “ MINNEAPOLIS.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ Boston.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ SAN FRANCISCO.” 
First-Class Battleship “ OREGON.” 
Protected Cruiser “ ATLANTA.” 
Diversions of Men-of-War’s Men. (4 pictures.) 
Illustrations of the Torpedo Service. (4 pictures.) 
Protected Cruiser “ RALEIGH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship “ MASs ACHUSETTS.” 
Protected Cruiser “ BALTIMORE.” 
The Steel Armored Cruiser “ BROOKLYN.” 
The Second-Ciass Battleship “ Texas.” 
Doable-Turreted Monitor “ AMPHITRITE.” 
Dispatch Boat “ DOLPHIN.” 
Naval Cadet Practice Cruiser “ BANCROFT.” 

List of Illustrations. Part 3. 

The Cruiser “ MONTGOMERY.” 
The Protected Cruiser * CHICAGO.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ NEWARK.” 
The gunboat “ MACHIAS.” 
Views of Ship Drill and Exercises (4 pictures). 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ PURITAN.” 
Torpedo Boat “ STILETTO,” in New York Harbor. 
The Cruiser “ MARBLEHEAD.” 
Gunner’s Gang of the “ MAINE.” 
Masters-At-Arms Mess of the “ MAINE.” 
Ward-Room of the “ MAINE.” 
A Group of Junior Officers of the “ MAINE.” 
GEN. BLANCO-Y ARENAS. 
GEN. FITZHUGH LEE. 
CaPT. CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 
The Court of Inquiry in Session. 
Funeral of the Victims of the “ MAINE” Disaster. 

List of Illustrations. Part 4. 
First-Class Battleship “PELAYO,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “ ALMIRANTE OQUENDO,” Spanish. 
Arnivred Cruiser “ VISCAYA,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “‘ NAVARRA,” Spanish. . 
Armored Cruiser “1NFANTA MARIA THERESA,” Spanish. 
The Gunboat “INFANTA ISABEL,” Spanish. : a 
Gunner’s Gang of the Protected Cruiser“ NEW YORE. 
Petty Officers of the “ NEw YorKE.” 
Deck Crew of the “ YORKTOWN.” 
A Minstrel Show on the “ MAINE.” 
Ship’s Company of the “ MAINE.” 
Target Practice with Heavy Ordnance, 
A Drill with Machine Guns. 
The Gunboat “ CONCORD.” 
The Gunboat “ YORKTOWN.” 
The Gunboat “ HELENA.” 
Deck of the “ DESTROYER.” 
Fire-Room of the “ BROOKLYN.” 
The Protected Cruiser ‘“ CINCINNATI.” 
The Unprotected Cruiser “ DETROIT.” 
Practice with a Rapid Fire Gun. 
Drilling with a Gatling Gun. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our subscribers can have any one portfolio 
for 10 cts. postpaid, or we will sen 
any four (4) parts for 35 cts. if ordered at 
one time. 

Address orders to either of our offices ; but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bide. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bidg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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American Acriculturist 


* FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 6} 
A Highly Successful Farmers’ Club. 





Founded over eleven years ago, the Rock 
river farmers’ club has been a factor in the 
rural life of Lee Co, Illinois, in the vicinity 
of Dixon. Its agricultural meetings and so- 
cial gatherings were sources of information 
and fellow feeling which have resulted in a 
well informed class of farmers who under- 
stand each other and know how to work to- 
gether for mutual advantage. This club has 
started many movements looking toward the 
improvement of the farmer’s condition. One 
of the latest and most popular 1s the fitting 
up of club rooms in Dixon where farmers and 
their wives may find a stopping and resting 
place when in town. Here private business 
may be transacted, letters written and meet- 
ings held if need be. The idea is the same as 
that of the city club modified to meet the ne- 
cessities of country 
people. 

With this idea in 
mind a large room was 
rented on the first 
floor of a business 
block on Galena 
avenue. It is well 
supplied with large 
windows and has all 
conveniences, One- 
fourth of the distance 
from the east end a 
partition was put 
across and this smaller 
portion is the ladies’ 
room. Along the front 
of this partition, 
facing the general 
room, there is a black- 
board for advertising 
purposes. It is 12 ft 
long aud 6 ft wide. 
Around this is placed 
a framework contain- 
ing spaces 12x18 
inches, except the four 
corner ones, which 
are 18x18inches. The 
center is used by the 
farmers for advertising 
purposes, where their 
wants are recorded, 
and the surrounding 
space is rented to 
merchants of the town. 
The smaller spaces are 
sold for $5 a year and 
each corner one for 
$6. The merchant 
pays $1.25 and $1.50 
respectively each 
quarter in advance. 
He furnishes the card 
containing the printed matter and the club 
covers it with glass. This card can be 
changed as often as desired, as it slips 
in and out easily behind the glass. Every 
three months the advertisements are moved 
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GROUND PLAN OF READING ROOM. 


from their position to the next side, 
80 that no one has a favorite position, 
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each man occupying all of the _ sides 
during one year. This bulletin board pro- 
duces a revenue of $250 a year, which is ex- 
pected to cover all the inside expenses. The 
hall is supplied with electric lights, city wa- 
ter, a hard coal stove, toilet rooms, etc. Un- 
der the stairs going to the room above is a 
closet, which is used for a storerooin. The 
large front room is nsed as a general read- 
ing room and is well supplied with tables, 
chairs,a writing desk, stationery, daily papers, 
farm journals and the like. The club will be 
the headquarters of farmers when in the city. 
The building containing the room is on the 
northeast corner of a block and overlooks the 
Rock river and the wagon bridge. One of 
the florists of the city, who is in poor health, 
acts as janitor for the privilege of taking or- 
ders and selling cut flowers. He is given half 
the space in the front window for his display 
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READING ROOM FROM OUTSIDE 


of roses, chrysanthemums, ferns, etc. It 
makes a very pretty window dec@ration and 
isin no way inconvenient. The walls are 
decorated with nictures of animals and. farm 
scenes loaned or donated by the members. 
These are changed every three or four months 
so that during the year there is quite a varie- 
ty. There has been such a demand for adver- 


tising space from the merchants that the num- 


ber of spaces around the blackboard has been 
increased and if this continues other spaces 
will be assigned on the wall. The first idea 
was to rent desk room but this seemed im- 
practicable and the advertising scheme was 
devised. It promises to be most successful. 
This is probably the first farmers’ club to 
adopt the club room. The idea was originat- 
ed and developed by Mr A. G. Judd, the en- 
ergetic and talented president of the organi- 
zation. After many weeks of hard work he 
induced 250 members to subscribe $2 each. 


: No. 23 


This more than pays for the rent. The reve- 
nue from the advertising board covers all 
other expenses. Farmers and townspeuple 
are greatly pleased with the idea and up to 
date it has been most successful and a great 
convonience. 





Parsnips Not Poisonous. 
PROF E. 8. GOFF, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





The wild parsnip, Pastinaca sativa, is of 
the same botanical species as our cultivated 
parsnips. The wild parsnip has been reported 
to be poisonous, but this is an error, which 
has undoubtedly grown out of the fact that 
the roots of the poison hemlock very closely 
resemble in appearance and flavor the root of 
the parsnip, and as these roots are commonly 
eaten early in spring,if at all,while the plants 
have no leaves, it 1s often difficult to distin- 
guish between the 
roots of these two 
species. On this 
account, the roots of 
wild parsnip should be 
avoided for domestic 
use. 

Prof Powers, tor- 
merly connected with 
the pharmacy depart- 
ment of the university 
of Wisconsin, made a 
careful investigation of 
this question. In 
every case of reported 
poisoning by wild 
parsnip that he was 
able to trace, he 
found the root to have 
been really that of the 
poison hemlock and 
not that of the parsnip. 
In order to fully 
satisfy himself of the 
truth of his conclu- 
sions, he gathered 
roots of the wild 
parsnip and _ tasted 
them—at first in very 
small quantities, 
gradually increasing 
the amount eaten, 
until finally he hada 
quantity of the roots 
of the wild parsnip 
cooked and ate of them 
freviy, suffering no 
inconvenience’  there- 
from. 

I am aware that the 
publishing of these 
statements may 
possibly lead some 
persons to eat the roots 
of wild parsnips, and might tend to increase 
the chances of poisoning from the poison 
hemlock. Nevertheless the statements that I 
make are true. 








Mohair is not a substitute for wool, occu- 
pying its own place in textile fabrics. It has 
the luster of silk, and its aspect and feel with- 
out its suppleness. It differs materially from 
wool in the want of the felting quality, so 
that stuffs made of it have the fiber distinctly 
separated and are always brilliant. They do 
not retain the dust or spots and are thus par- 
ticularly valuable for furniture goods. The 
fiber is dyed with great facility, and is the 
only textile fiber which takes equally the 
dyes destined for all tissues. On account of 
the stiffness of the fiber it is rarely worn 
alone. That is, when used for the filling, the 
warp is usually of cotton, silk or wool.—[John 
L. Hayes 
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Harvesting and Threshing Beans. 





Where beans are raised in large quantities 
machines for pulling two rows ata time are 
usually owned on the farm. These havea 
long blade,sharp on one edge, placed horizon- 

‘tally so that the beans will be cut off ator 
just below the surface of the ground and the 
two rows pushed together, forming a windrow. 
This is called pulling. Pull the beans after 
they are mature but before the pods are dry 
enough to make shattering possible. Place in 
small piles or shocks and allow them to re- 
main in the field until thoroughly dried out, 
after which they can be placed in a stack or 
under a shed until wanted for threshing. 
Where the field is not large enough to war- 
rant the purchase of a puller, the vines can be 
pulled by hand and placed in piles. 

In bean raising localities, there are regular 
bean threshers construsted on the same gen- 
eral plan as the ordinary grain thresher and 
operated in like manner. The beanscome out 
of the machine nicely cleaned and ready for 
storing. The ordinary thresher can be used 
for this purpose by lowering the concave, tak- 
ing out about half of the teeth and putting in 
coarsé screens. A very small quantity can 
be threshed with the old-fashioned flail and 
afterward cleaned by means of the common 
fanning mill. Where the best market and 
prices are desired the beans must be assorted. 
In shocking and stacking the beans, great cure 
must be taken to prevent packing, as molding 
is likely to result. It is best not to get un the 
stack at all, for there is liable to be a compact- 
ed place where the stacker stands. During 
a dry season there is but little trouble from 
this source but when there is dampness in the 
air, extra precaution must be observed. If the 
bean fodder or straw is nicely cured it makes 
an excellent nitrogenous stock feed after the 
beans have been removed. It is especially 
valuable for young steck and dairy cows. 

rr 

Further Experience in Curing Hay, 

E. L. VINCENT, NEW YORK. 


When the grass comes well into the blow it 
is time to begin cutting. If the weather 
promises to be good, I get out the machine 
in the morning as soon as the dew 1s fairly 
off, and cut down as much grass as I can care 
for in an afternoon. This lies in the swath 
until afternoon, say three o’clock, when the 
rake is started. Therake is followed shortly 
by men with forks to put up the hay. 

Just here isa chance for good or poor 

work. A great deal depends upon the way 
in which hay is put up. It should not be roll- 
ed along the windrow in a great tangled heap, 
for such a mass would wet down to tbe bottom 
very easily if a little shower should come up, 
thus seriously damaging the hay. I would, 
on the contrary, lay the hay up forkful by 
forkful, taking care to have the sides raked 
smoothly down. Such a haycock will shed 
water and not wet in more than a few inches. 
It pays to do this work well. Next morning 
the machine is started as on the day previ- 
ous; aud when the dew is gone, I open the 
hay putup yesterday. During the night it 
has sweat nicely, and by now scattering it 
out quite thin upon the ground so that the 
sun and air may reach it, by one o’clock it 
will be in good condition to go in. Some- 
times it may be necessary to turn the hay, say 
about eleven o’clock, especially if the sun be 
not hot. Hay putin asI have described will 
come out in beautiful shape next spring, and 
cattle will eat it with great relish. 
———— 
Mildew of Indian Corn. 
PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA. 





In a recent German scientific periodical, M. 
Raciborski describes a very destructive downy 
mildew of corn which he has named Peronos- 
pora Maydis. Many of the fungi of this group 
cause great loss, as for example the potato rot 
fungus,downy mildew of the grape,and others 
which might be mentioned. This fungus of 
the corn is no exception to the rule. It has 
been found but in one place in Java. No 
doubt however it will spread and may yet be- 
come a source of danger to us. The fact of its 
occurrence in Javais of interest, because corn 
is not native there. The author looked for it 


FARM AND FIELD 


on native grasses, but failed to find any indi- 
cations of its occurrence. 

Where did the fungiis originate? Most 
probably on some other grass and from that 
spread to the corn. The descriptions and 
figures suggest a similar European fungus on 
millet, Sclerospora graminicola. In Java the 
fungus is known as ‘‘lijer’? which means 
sleepy or tired. It makes its appearance on 
young plants. The second and third leaves are 
usually green. On the fourth and subsequent 
leaves the disease is easily recognized from a 
distance, as the planis are white or yellowish 
white. Either the entire leaves are affected 
or it forms bands. The young plants fall over. 
In the tissues of such plants an abundance 
of an undivided mycelium (vegetative portion 
of fungus) occurs. It has numerous haustoria 
or suckers which enable the mycelium to 
take up its nourishment. On the surface of 
the leaf may be seen a thick white mold, the 
fruiting threads of the fungus. These make 
their way through the stomataor breathing 
pores and bear summer reproductive bod- 
ies which germinate in afew hours. Young 
infected pianis show these fruiting bodies in 
from 8 to 12 days. 

In addition to these reproductive bodies 
resting spores known as oospores also occur 
abundantly, especially in the stems and leaf 
sheaths. Natural infection results by the 
wind which carries the spores, also from the 
oospores which may retain their vitality for 
some time. The writer suggests that the 
young diseased plants be pulled up with the 
root and burned. Itis not likeiy that this 
fungus has been found on corn in this coun- 
try. It may be expected,however, somewhere 
on this side of the Atlantic and may prove 
injurious? 

Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





One of the greatest faults is fault findiag. 

The milking stool is a poor currycomb. 

He who eats more than he produces, 
the world. 

Some men who pet their neighbor’s chil- 
dren will only pound their own. 

No grind, no grist. 

Failure sighs while success hustles. 

An old field may produce new grain. 

Lazy bees, no honey; lazy farmer, no 
money. 

Who refuses to toil has no right to the soil. 

Every shine has its shadows and even a 
shadow has its use. 

If you do not want it, the greatest 
gains is not cheap. 

Se 

Sundry Questions.—‘‘That plan recently il- 
lustrated for a farmhouse bath tub was zood, 
but I want to know how to heata tank of 
water in bathroom remote from range fire,’’ 
writes A. E. M. Willthose who have raised 
crimson clover at the north report their ex- 
perience? asks I.. B. C. To what extent does 
it pay to feed grain to milch cows at pasture? 
What is the Sest catch crop to make feed that 
can be sown at the north as late as July 15-30? 
If poultry manure is worth 50c per barrel and 
cow manure $10 per ton, which is the cheaper 
fertilizer? If birch sawdust can be secured 
free for bedding cows, willfit pay to use this 
in preference to buying oats straw at $5 per 
ton for bedding? 


robt 


of bar- 





Cut Wheat High.—We cut our wheat high, 
and afterward clip off the stubbles by the 
mower, set to run high. This kills weeds and 
holds the clover closer to the ground, also 
givessome mulch. Then, too, the stubbles 
won’t catch in the hay rake.—[I. P. Roberts 
New York. 





To Prevent the Breeding of Mosquitoes pour 
kerosene on the surface of the water from 
which they come. Introduce salt water into 
the smaller ponds. Small fish will also re- 
duce the numbers. If the ponds can be 
drained mosquitoes will of course disappear. 





Soaking of Plant Seeds.—As a general rule it 
is advisable to soak such plant seeds as to- 
matoes, cucumbers, watermelons and radish- 
es 24 hours before planting. Germination is 
usually increased and the vigor of the plant 
enhanced. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Neglect of Peppermint Farming, 


Were it not for the fact that lugubrious re. 
ports of acreage and cropconditions in former 
years have been followed by very fair yieidg 
after all, the present outlook for peppermint 
could be reported the worst in many seasuns, 
In fact, the correspondents of this journal 
in every important growing section, both 
east and west, in response to a special 
inquiry sent out, report to us a prospective 
notable shurtage. A material decrease in the 
acreage in mint is noted; low prices the past 
two or three years have discouraged farmers 
who ordinarily piant new fields rather freely, 
No doubt the higher price of wheat jias in. 
duced many farmers to abandon mint growing 
for the cereal just named; but should wheat 
prices another season rule materially lower, q 
return to mint may be in order. 

The past winter was not particularly hard 
on plants, as shown in our columns some 
weeks ago, and the past month has brought 
fair growth, although our reports are uniform 
to the effect that the output of oil during ’98 
must be very much smaller than last season. 
Should these early opinions of expert corre- 
spondents prove true, there is every prospect 
of better prices for the product. In nota few 
instances mint growers, both in N Y and 
Mic., have put in just enough roots to sup- 
ply future requirements should the price ad- 
vance to a protitable point; a few leading 
growers have evidently a full acreage, antici- 
pating a recovery from present depression. 
During one week in May a total of 5000 lbs 
good mint oil was sold by producers in the 
village of Lyons, N Y, at 674c, perhaps the 
lowest figure on record. In the market a fair 
demand exists on both home and export ac- 
count, and there is some intimation that mint 
oil is being used more largely in mechanic 
arts. Western oil is quoted in tins at 80@90c 
per lb on the New York market and York 
state oil about 5¢ more. 

A Splendid Begonia. 


MRS W. A. CLEARWATER, ILLINOIS 








Anyone wishing a begonia that will be beau- 
tiful whether in bloom or not cannot fail to be 
satisfied with a Thurstonii. The leaves are 
large,somewhat ear-shaped and of lasting sub- 
stance. They have a beautiful bronze green 
luster on the top and are veined with promi- 
nent red veins underneath. The stems of the 
leaves are red and are thickly covered with 
hairs, as are the veins on the underside of the 
leaves. They stand a journey by mail excel- 
lently and are not so particular as to situation 
as are many of the foliage begonias. 

A loose loamy soil or leaf mold that has 1-3 
sharp sand is the best soil for them. Liquid 
manure after they have been in the soil some 
months is beneficial to them. Give good drain- 
age, preferably charcoal,and do not repot until 
really necessary. Do not use too large a pot 
atany time. They seem to need a cooler, 
moister soil than geraniums, but be careful to 
not over-water. The flowers are a beautiful 
shell pink, the bud a deep pink, and while I 
have not had mine long enough to know that 
it will prove a constant bloomer, I am well sat- 
isfied with it, as it is a beautiful plant 
whether in bloom or not. Pot plants are sv 
cheap now, ana arrive in such fine condition 
when received through the mail, that every 
oneshould have a few at least. 





A Potato Spraying Experiment. 
GEORGE VANDERPOOL, NEW YORK. 





My land was rather a wet clay loam and al- 
most constant rains prevented planting until 
the middle of June. On the west side of my 
field I planted nine rows of the Freeman po- 
tato,in furrows running north and south about 
one hundred feet long and sloping about two 
feet to the hundred. I used a high-grads fer- 
tilizer and notwithstanding that the ground 
was so wet the seed came up and made a rap- 
id growth. .Continued rains, however, Ee 
vented our getting on the land with either 
cultivator or hoe, and I was confident that 
the rapid tender growth could only end in 








blight, but just before the blossoms opened I 
concluded to try spraying one row. Witha 
pail and hand sprayer I sprayed the third 
row from the end thoroughly once, and only 
once. Of course under these conditions I had 
not much of a.crop, but within a week I could 
see a difference in the color and strength of 
the sprayed row. 

When I came to dig them this row had a 
plump bushel of good potatoes with tew simall_ 
ones—quite a number running from one-half to 
three-fourths pound each, ani no rotten ones 
in the row. The next.row to the west hada 
peck of smaller potatoes with more or less rot. 
The next row to the east seemed to have de- 
rived some benefit from the spraying through 
the prevailing westerly winds, as that had 
one-half bushel of fair potatoes with some 
rot, but the next row, as all the others, had 
only a peck, except one row with no fertili- 
zer, which yielded next to nothing. 


A Produce Market Wagon. 


A subscriber calls for a design for a farm 
wagon box that can be used for carrying out 
into the country groceries, ‘‘notions,’’ etc,and 
for receiving farm produce, 
butter, eggs, ete, in return. The 
engraving given herewith shows 
a box that will be found con- 
venient for this purpose. The 
top is railed for the carrying of 
articles in bags and boxes, 
while the door at the two sides, 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


they appear and the land must be kept free 
from weeds. When cabbages ure to be stored in 
fields, all heads showing any trace of black in 
the stem should be rejected and all others 
stored in a house kept at a temperature of 
about 40 degrees. 


A Perpetual Radish Bed.—This plan of grow- 
ing radishes gives the fresh crisp vegetable 
in the kitchen-garden from May to September; 
of course they are not marketed but grown 
solely for our own table. Each time a radish 
is pulled the soilis smvothed over witha 
movement of the hand, and seed dropped in 
the same place. By keeping the soil moderate- 
ly rich so as to ensure a quick growth, no 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining crisp 
vegetables, even in the hottest weather.—([G. 
R. K., Monmouth Co, N J. 





Currant Worms.—A. M. R., Essex Co, N J: 
This most destructive insect enemy of the cur- 
rant is the larva ofa sawfly. To prevent its 
ravages the bushes should be examined as 
soon as their leaves commence to develop, 
and at the first appearance of the small green 
worms insecticides should be applied. In the 











and the cover beneath the 
driver’s seat, give access to the 
interior of the box. The middle 
portion has a door on each side. 
But little change would be 
needed in this wagon box to 








— 











adapt it for use on the farm 
which sells its produce directly Aili. 
to housekeepers in the neigh- 


boring village or city. The 
drawers can be used for the 
accommodation of eggs in their 
pasteboard fillers and for butterin prints, 
while the larger compartments will come into 
play for the accommodation of vegetabies, 
dressed poultry, etc. The closet in the rear, 
with shelves, will carry berries in quart 


baskets very nicely. y 


eR 

Careful Packing of Fine Fruit.—The manner 
in which the packing is done often controls 
the price at which really choice fruit will 
sell. This is particularly the case with so 
juicy and tender-skinned a fruit as the pear. 
A little bruising will often cut down the 





price of pears one-half. When one has really 
fine Bartletts, Anjous and other choice pears 
of large size it is worth the while to take 
some care to get them into the market in 
as fine shape as possible. To this end it is 
often advisable to follow the fashion vf those 
who send choice oranges to market—wrap- 
ping each specimen of fruit in tissue paper. 
This work is usually done by machinery in 
the case of oranges, but after a little practice 
one can very quickly cover a bushel of fruit, 
with the prospect of being well repaid for his 
trouble. 


Controlling Black Rot of Cabbage.—Plant the 
cabbage seed ina bed where the pest has 
never been carried. Then set the plants on 
land which has not been in cabbage, cauli- 
flower, or related plants for some years. 
Avoid the use of stable manure, as this may 
possibly serve as ameans of conveying the 
germs to uninfected fields. Infection must 
also be guarded against from tools used on 
land where black rot exists, or by allowing 
Stock to pasture over different fields. The 
cabbage butterfly and harlequin cabbage bug 
must he constantly kept in subjection, as both 
these assist in spreading the pest. All dis- 
eased plants must be removed as quickly as 








CONVENIENT FARM MARKET WAGON. 


early stages paris green may be applied with- 
out danger, in the same proportion as it is 
used for potatoes. But when the fruit is ripen- 
ing its use is not to be recommended. White 
hellebore powder is preferable then, either 
dusted over the affected bushes when they 
are wet with dew, or sprayed in a mixture of 
one pound of the powder to fifty gallons of 
water. Asthere is usually more than one 
brood of larvz, repeated applications may be 
required. 





Peppermint Growing in England is at a low 
ebb, owing to the low price of oil, which has 
discouraged the production. The unusually 
mild winter has acted favorably upon the 
plants in Germany, where there is some en- 
largement of the area under cultivation. Ad- 
vices from Japan, a large producer, indicate 
depression in the market under the accumula- 
tion of oil. 





The Cabbage Root Maggot.—When cabbage, 
caulifiowers, kale, etc, are attacked by this 
pest, use kerosene emulsion free.y about the 
roots of the affected plants. A-~id planting 
in ground where the insect has ,een destruc- 
tive the year before. 





Killing the Gankerworm.—A. P. H.: Full 
directions for controlling and exterminating 
the cankerworm were published in American 
Agriculturist of May 7. 





A New Hay Rake.—A good hay rake 
must form a loose, open windrow which 
ill dry out thoroughly and handle easily. 
tt must be so adjusted that it will take up the 


“hay but leave any trash, stubble, or manure 


that may be on the meadow. The new side 
delivery bayrake, the Keystone Chief. made 
by the Keystone Manufacturing Co of Sterling, 
Ill, possesses all these qualities and in ad- 
dition leaves the hay in the best possible 
condition for using a loader, dispenses with 
the tedder,is easily operated and made of dur- 
able material. This firm also manufactures 
the famous Keystone hay loader, which is 
said to be the only implement of its kind 
which will successfully handle clover and al- 
falfa without loss. Full descriptions of both 
these machines can be had by writing to the 
manufacturers, stating that you were asked to 
do so by American Agriculturist. 
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to January 1, 1899—the 
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Similarity in Large Breeds of Hogs. 


GEORGE W. TRONE, ILLINOIS. 





I raise four of the large breeds of hogs, 
Berkshires, Poland-Chinas, Chester-Whites 
and Duroc-Jerseys. 
In handling these 
four breeds, I can 
see very little 
difference as to 
their feeding qual- 
ities. The Duroc- 
Jerseys are very 
much more prolific 
than any of the 
others, as it is not 
an uncommon oc- 
currence fora Du- 
roc sow to raise 
10 or 11 pigs. J.ast 
spring one of mine 
gave birth to 18 and 
raised 13 of them. 
I feed bran middlings, oats and corn. I mix 
the middlings and bran and feed dry in a 
self-feeder so arranged that the pigs and hogs 
can get it from the bottom in small quantities. 
I have a place for little 
pigs so that they can 
be given a ration by 
themselves. I feed the 
oats in the morning 
-dry, without grinding, 
in flat troughs. In the 
evening, the hogs 
receive a feed of ear 
corn on the floor. All 
my hogs have free 
access to the mixture 
of bran and shorts 
throughout the day. 
. Pigs which I intend 
for market are given 
all the feed they will 
eat up clean from the 
time they ure large 
enough to eat grain 
until ready to ship. 
Our market demands 
a hog weighing from 
200 to 225 lbs. The 
cost of producing a 
pound of pork depends 
upon the condition of 
the hog and the time 
of year pork is made. 
A good thrifty pig in 
summer will gain from 
14 to 16 lbs for every 
bushel of grain fed and 
will pay in proportion. 
The same returns will 
be made for a bushel 
of soaked wheat, as 
this will make about 
the same amount of 
pork as a bushel of 
corn if ground before 
it is fed. 

I have 28 pens 7x10 ft, 
all facing toward the 
south. They are in several different localities, 
somewhat separated from each vther. These 
pens are four feet high on the north side and 
are Soarded up closely. On the south, the pen 
is three feet high. The shed roof slopes toward 
the north and extends over the entire pen. Itis 
nine feet high at the south side, thus leaving six 
feet of space between top of fenceand roof for- 
sunshine to get in.. The pens are all floored. 
They are cleaned once a week and fresh straw 
put into them. The doors are all left open so 
that the hogs can goin and out at will. I 
have a hog house but hke these pens best. 

I had cholera in 1895 in its worst form and 
lost 192 head. Several men who claimed to be 
experts in treating hog cholera tried to cure 
mine but were wholly. unsuccessful. I think 
cholera can be cured if each hog is treated by 
itself so that it will get its proper amount of 
medicine. It may he prevented by proper use 
of medicine and sanitary treatment. 











MR TRONE. 





Recent Cattle Sales. 





Since the list published in our live stock 
columns May 7 the sales noted below have 
been held. Individuals of beef breeds con- 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


tinue to bring good prices. Dairy cattle sell 
well and are wanted at paying figures. 
7Bulls~ —Cows~, 


t 


Ss ee 

zzz 3 s 

Seller $ $8 & a a 

Bort > @ > 

* 24<48#d4 if 
W. A, McHenry, la, A 31 $213 $202 8370 $231 2340 
T. R. Westrope, Ia, 8 3B —- 17 — ill — 
F. M. McDarmid, la, S 2% — 10 300 106 — 
E. C. Sage, Ia, 8 3102—- —- — — 
H. H. Grimes, Mo, S 72 119 182 525 114 195 
John Morris, Mo, S 50 109 115 107 225 
J. F. Finlay, Mo, S 48 132 107 300 143 250 
G. E. Ward, Neb, S 60 146 132 220 151 500 
Cc. C. Bigler, S 30 184 162 205 198 560 
Messrs Dustin, S 37 363 370 600 360 800 
Mr Mitchel, S 49 214 203 480 219 500 
A. Mansell, Eng S 33 202 173 370 231 520 
H. F. Brown, Minn, S 37 223 162 300 246 650 
Smiths & Powell Co, N Y, H 62 i02 71 185 114 230 
Est, T. A. Havemeyer, NJ, Srs 15 203 70 110 253 440 
Est, T. A. Havemeyer,NJ, N 16 1022 — 9% — 260 


*A, An - 8, Shorthorns; H, Holsteins; Srs, Simmen- 


thalers; N, Normandy. 





Wensleydale Sheep Hardy. 


HOWARD B. CANNON, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





According to Wrightson, the Wensleydale 
Longwools are the modern form of an old 
breed once well known as Teeswaters. They 
are closely allied to the Leicesters. The great 
similarity in type between the Wensieydale, 





WENSLEYDALE RAM, PROPERTY OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Leicester ar 1 west count:3 Devon Longwools 
is very strikizg, and points to a common ori- 
gin. These races of Longwools appear to have 
occupied that portion of England from York- 
shire on the northeast to Devon and Somerset 
on the southwest; thus following the northern 
boundary of the chalk formation, south of 
which the Down breeds have their home, and 
north of which the hardier mountain races 
from Wales to the Highlands of Scotland are 
to be found. 

The breed takes its name from that portion 
of Yorkshire in the North Riding where they 
are the most extensively cultivated. This 
sheep is large, high on its legs, with a char 
acteristic blue tinge in the skin of the face 
and ears, which may extend to the whole of 
the bcdy. The dark shadeis sought for, be- 
cause the rams of this breed are used exten- 
sively for crossing withthe Blackfaced moun- 
tain ewes. The lambs have dark faces, which 
is a point much valued in England. In the east 
of Yorkshire and in Lincolnshire, where many 
thousands of these half-blood lambs are annu- 
ally fattened, they go by the name of Mashams. 

The breed is a lean meat breed, and is 
noted for its freedom from patchiness. The 





breeders claim they ‘‘have a breed of sheep 
which if crossed with a Scotch or mountain 
ewe twice can increase the value of the wool 
from five pence to ten pence and give an in. 
crease of mutton nearly double, and at the 
same time be mutton full of quality.’’ 

T. J. Other, Esq, Howgrave, Ripon, Eng- 
land, isthe secretary of the Wensleydale Long- 
wool Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n and Flock Book 
Society. This society has issued eight vol- 
umes of records thus far. A _ rival society is 
in existence, which may indicate to us that 
the breed is considered promising. 

It is the hardiness of the breed which com- 
mends it, as compared with the Leicester, 
The ram shown in the picture has proved 
himself to be hardy and vigorous. A number 
of the hothouse lambs which have gone to 
market from here this season were half-blood 
Wensleydale. The shepherd reports them as 
thriving as well as any. 

The Wensleydale is a coarse looking sheep, 
He has none of the aristocratic bearing which 
the Southdown and the Shropshire exhibit, 
but he has abundance of lean meat and of 
vigor. Hiswool is long, lustrous, silky, and 
close enough so that ordinary storms do not 
seem to inconvenience 
him. From what can 
be inferred from 
observations here, this 
breed makes an excel- 
lent cross upon our 
good sized Merinos. 





To Prevent Milk 
Souring, or at least to 
delay the process, keep 
it perfectly clean. 
Brush the cow’s flanks 
and udder and wash 
them if necessary. See 
that the milker has 
clean hands and wears 
clean clothes. Milk 
the first two or three 
streams on the floor, as 
these contain great 
numbers of bacteria. 
Milk out of doors if 
possible, as stable air 
contains more germs 
than that outside, but 
in any case keep the 
stable well aired. Be 
especially careful 
about straining. Pro- 
vide several  thick- 
nesses of strainer cloth 
and allow the milk to 
trickle through slowly. 
Use nothing but tin 
pails and cans. Thor- 
oughly scald with 
steam and expose tv 
the sun. Remove the 
milk from the barn as 
soon as drawn and cool 
as quickly as possible. 

Ventilating a Barn.— 
{ built a new barn last season with cellar 
pigpens and manure cellar connecting. To 
ventilate the cellar and cow stalls above 
I ran two air shafts from the cellar, on 
the wall of the barn to the eaves, then 
on the rafters to the cupolain the roof. The 
openings of the shaft in the tie up floor are 
18x10 inches, then narrowed to 8x8 from the 
first story to the roof, with a swing door in 
each shaft just under.the floor over the cows, 
to ventilate the tie up when necessary. If any- 
one has any doubt about the ventilating qual- 
ities of these air shafts, let him go up in the 
cupola and hold his nose vver the mouth of 
the shaft. It will also show how necessary it 
is to ventilate barn cellars.—|G. A. Curtice. 


Our Foreign Trade in Horses.—During recent 
years our exports and imports of horses have 
been as follows: 

——-Exports-—— 





-———Imports—— 


Number Value Number Value 
1892, 3,226 $611,188 14°074 $2,455,868 
1893, 2,967 718,€07 15,451 2,388,267 
1894, 5,246 1,108,995 6,166 1,319,572 
1895, 19,984 2,209,298 13,098 1,055,191 
1896, 25,126 3,530,703 9,991 662,591 
1897, 39,532 4,769,265 6,928 464,808 





Crows Killing Young Turkeys. 


A. 8S. GARNETT, VIRGINIA. 





Crows are by far the worst enemies turkeys 
have to contend with in this section. The 
turkey hen cannot always defend her flock, 
for while she is occupied with one crow oth- 
ers will come up and attack the young. They 
keep out of range if you have a gun in hand. 
I have succeeded in outwitting them at last. 

I purchased from the village store a bright 
straw hat for 5c. I cut down the crown and 
fastened six small light bells around it, then 


looped soft strings through each side of the . 


hat and passed them around the wing of the 
turkey close to the shoulder and tied them. 
I had previously placed the outline of a 
man’s scare face on the top of the hat. If two 
old turkeys are carrying their broods togeth- 
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the turkeys are kept free from vermin, there 
isn’t much danger of their young getting 
lice.—[A. F.-D., Broome Co, N Y. 





Co-operative Poultry Industry in Ireland.—A 
movement has been inaugurated for the for- 
mation of poultry rearing associations on the 
co-operative basis in the rural districts of Ire- 
land. It is proposed to haye the business of 
the society transacted from a convenient cen- 
ter, placed in charge of a@ man or woman 
thoroughly experienced; the committee to 
hold its meetings there at least once a week. 
This center is to be fully equipped with suit- 
able buildings and plant. The latter would 
consist of incubators, cramming machinery, 
grinding mill, bone crushers, etc. It would 
alsu carry a quantity of the necessary packing 
cases, packing materials and feeding stuffs. A 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


are the best known of the egg-producing varieties or Mediterranean class. They are the preé- 
miers in laying, and the standard by which the prolificacy of other breeds is judged. As to 
the origin of the Leghorns, there are differences of opinion, and there is but little information 
to be found anywhere concerning their early history. The story goes that as early as 1834, a 
vessel from Leghorn, Italy, brought to this country as a part of its cargo a small shipment of 
fowls, which were at once named ‘‘Leghorns.’’ They immediately became popular, their. pro- 
lific laying and non-sitting qualities being recognized at this early date. They are light eaters, 
and the cost of raising them to maturity is about one-half that of the Asiatic varieties. They 
mature early, feather quickly, pullets often laying when four months old, and cockerels crow 
the same age. “The breed averages hetween 150 and 180 eggs per year. The eggs are pure white 


in color and weigh about nine to the pound. 


er, a hat on one is sufficient. I have found 
this most effective, not losing a single turkey 
since I adopted the plan two months ago. 
The crows were catching young turkeys ev- 
ery day before that. I believe it will also 
frighten away foxes and hawks. 





A Ventilated Chicken Coop.—Thousands of 
chickens are ruined every summer by crowd- 
ing them into clase coops at night, without 
proper ventilation. When the chicks have be- 
come feathered they do not need very warm 
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quarters at night, especially where twenty or 
more are housed in one coop. A large dry- 
goods box makes a good coup. Put a roof 
above it and slats, as shown inthe cut. The 
air can enter but the projecting roof keeps 
out all rain. The large door in front permits 
the coop to be cleaned out readily. Keep the 
floor covered with dry loam. Chicks will 
thrive in this coop. 


Lice on Turkeys.—If lice inhabit the young 
turkeys, I grease their heads with a little 
fresh lard, and give them a box of ashes. 
They know what that is for. Ifthe hens and 





pony and cart for collecting fowls and eggs 
would also be required. 

Around the central farm would be grouped 
auxiliaries, or small associations of poultry 
keepers, these to act as feeders of the central 
society by supplying lean fowls for fattening, 
and eggs, to be handled by the last’ named. 
The motive is to stimulate the industry and 
afford a better market for the product. It is 
proposed that eggs sold by the society shall 
be dated asin Denmark and marked in such a 
way as to facilitate the identity of any meme 
bers not sending in stock fresh. 





Dampness Under Trees.—Chicken coops 
should never be set in a shady orchard. We 
once moved nearly two hundred chickens, 
into a yard in an orchard. Ina day or two 
a heavy storm came on, and a day or two 
later, we lost nearly a hundred from the roup. 
(V. H. ©. 





Stable Manure kept in an open shed for one 
year loses about half its nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash. 








It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 


the wagon 
wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 
Get a box and learn why 


it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 
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“ALPHA DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alphi 
“Baby” Cream Sepa 
rators were first am 
have ever been kep 
best and- cheapest. Tirey ar 

aranteed superior to a! 
- imitations and infringements 
Endorsed by all authorities 
More than 125,000 in use. Sale 
ten to one of all others com 
bined. All styles and sizes. 
$50.—to $225.—Save $5.—to $10.— 

r cow per year over anj 
setting system, and $3.—to $5.— 
per cow per yea) 
overany imitating 
separator. 

ew and improved 
® machines for 1898. Sen¢ 
for new Catalogue con 
taining a fund of up-to 
-date dairy informa 
tion. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
mare as | SEYRET 












New York State 
Veterinary College. 


Established at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
by Chapter 153, Laws of 1894. 

The best equipment for scientific and practical in- 
structionforundergraduates and postgraduates, Most 
waried practice for students in the free clinics. Regu- 
lar graded course, three years of nine months each. 
Highest requirements for matriculationand graduation, 
Entrance by Regents’ “Veterinary Student Certifi- 
cate,” or by examination Sept. 13, 1898, Instruction 
begins Sept. 22, 1898. 

Tuition free to New York State students. 

For extended announcement address 


Professor JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S. Director. 


a ree 





»..YOU OWE 


IT TO YOURSELF 
S toinvestigate carefully 
the claims of makers 
















re fence 
Weinviteclosescrutiny 
LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 
Insect Extermination. 
Should be the aim and objebt of ev fruit . e 


grower. Over four hundred million dollars aw 
worth of fruit is destroyed yearly. ree 
ovfiened in this loss? y! Why not FIG 
with our SPRAY PUMPS 
which do the work and save you dollars, 
Now Is the time to prepare. 


Over 250,000 i . Ou tal 
ail. GOOD WIDE AWAKE AGENTS WANTED. 
THE BERGER MFG. CO., Department B, 





, 0810. 
MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue, 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, ¥.Y. 








W. PAY CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
e you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, M0., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Hl, Dansville, N. Y 








Garden Flowers 





sarees ~QRANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,N¥  CHICAGO,ILL:, 
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~ FUMERICAN_ 


_JAGRICULTURIST 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs free nat —~ A De sereey, — 
Vania, 0, es irgin: an 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, — 


COPYRIGHT, 1898 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. 99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January i, 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1, 1 
andsoon. Some time is required after money is receiv 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Res 








onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noth 
fled’ by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. f you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
ackiress, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers W in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
#2.00 or 88 4a per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
aimounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 

- will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. ll money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 


NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 4, 1898, 








The Grave Duties of Citizenship at the 
Present Time. 





AN ALLURING TEMPTATION. 


The conguest of the Philippines suggests an 
alluring policy ot colonization to the United 
States. Here are-some hundreds of islands 
endowed with all the natural wealth of the 
tropics, with a population variously estimat- 
ed at 7,500,000 to 15,000,000, stretching almost 
from Formosa to the equator, and from longi- 
tude 115 to 165 east from Greenwich, includ- 
ing the Caroline and Ladrone islands. The 
water area of these heretofore Spanish pos- 
sessions is about 1000 miles north and 
south by nearly 3500 miles east and west, and 
while Manilais some 8000 miles from San 
Francisco, tbe most easterly of the Carolines, 
Pinlap island, is only about 5000 miles dis- 
tant. 

Besides this big slice of the East Indies, 
the banishment of Spain from the West Indies 
will give to the United States not only Cuba 
but Porto Rico. Their annexation as colonies 
would doubtless be followed by the ‘‘absorp- 
tion’? of Hayti and San Domingo. Of course 
we must capture and hold the Canaries, to 
prevent Spain from having an outpost against 
us, and the ‘‘taking over’’ of the Sandwich 
islands would become a natural part of the 
same policy. 

The United States would thus surely be rec- 
ognized as adominant power, with its flag 
floating over its possessions at the Canaries 
3000 miles to the east of the seat of govern- 
ment and 10,000 miles from Washington over 
the Philippines at the west. With a navy 
equal if not superior to England’s, and with a 
standing army of commensurate proportions, 
of course we should wanta slice of Africa, a 
piece of China and our share of everything 
else in sight in every part of the world. In- 
deed, having entered upon the policy of ex- 
pansion, having begun the job of establishing 
‘*stable governments’’ where needed, it would 
probably be necessary to occupy Spain itself. 
And having shown what we could do for the 
cause of humanity, there would be a great 
teinptation to settle the next outbreak of 
atrocities in Armenia by attacking Constanti- 
uople. Uncle Sam would thus smash the Eu- 
ropean concert, and show that the new giant 
of the west, having succeeded in establishing 
ideal government three-quarters of the wav 


EDITORIAL 


around the earth, now hoped to reform the 
old world. 

THE POLICY OF COLONIAL EXPANSION, 
now so extravagantly urged in interested 
quarters, may not at present contemplate in- 
terference in European politics, but such in- 
terference would be less of a departure from 
the new policy than this policy is a departure 
from the Monroe doctrine. The new idea 
sounds very grand at first, and in the flush of 
victory, the appeal to extend our domination 
beyond the seas is so alluring that the con- 
sequences of such action are lost sight of. 

The policy of colonial empire would at once 
expose us to embroilment with other nations. 
It would vastly magnify the power and ex- 
pense of army and navy. It would perpetuate 
increased taxes. It would inaugurate an era 
of corruption in our foreign possessions, a 
debasement of the blood, that could not fail 
to in time affect the physical and mental 
stamina of our people at home. It would be 
un-American, unwise, unconstitutional and 
in results unworthy of the effort. 

ON STILL HIGHER GROUND 
a colonial policy is objectionable. It would 
degenerate the holiest war ever waged for hu- 
manity into a campaign of conquest. This 
would lower the United States betore the 
world, but its moral effect upon our own peo- 
ple would be still worse. 

Again, the more our people are led to in- 
dorse the policy of expansion, the more will 
domestic interests be neglected. Under such 
a policy, no expense will be spared on army 
and navy, but_how about those home inter- 
ests that vitally concern everybody every day? 
Better roads and improved waterways, more 
mails and free delivery, a better banking sys- 
tem, better education, reform of existing 
abuses, protection against monopoly and cor- 
porate extortion—all these and many other 
things will be neglected. Monopoly in vari- 
ous forms, and other enemies of social prog- 
ress, would hold high carnival at home, while 
national and state legislatures were. concerned 
about our colonies abroad. 

IT WILL BE BAD FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER 
should Uncle Sam ever decide to embark upon 
an era of ‘‘imperial colonization.’’ The coo- 
lie labor of these tropical colonies, directed 
by capable overseers, and their products ma- 
nipulated by world-wide trusts, would close 
up every beet sugar proposition and cane sug- 
ar millin the United States. The growing 
and manufacture of smoking tobacco and ci- 
gars, one of the large interests of the United 
States, would be annihilated, and the heavy 
leaf industry also injured. Rice, cotton, hep 
and all fiber crops would be so cheaply pro- 
duced and worked in the East and West In- 
dies as to sound the death knell of these in- 
dustries in the United States, or perpetuate 
the low prices which have for a year past 
brought only disaster to the cotton planter, 
factor, manufacturer or operative. 

THE NEW PROBLEM IN POLITICS 

that may be thaoutcome of this war, bids fair 
to cut athwart all parties even more than did 
gold and silver. We have briefly suggested 
some of the possibilities that may be involved. 
We do this before these matters become polit- 
ical issues, in the hope that they may be so 
adjusted after the victorious culmination’ of 
the war, as to avoid any departure whatever 
from the accepted policy of the American na- 
tion, and so as to perpetuate the perfect har- 
mony among the people of all sections that is 
such a beautiful feature of the present and 
so hopeful for the future. 

We speak at this time and in this way, also, 
because agriculturists represent the largest 
body of voters, and the most powerful por- 
tion of the electorate. Upon them depends 
in the future, even more than in the past, 
the true welfare of the republic. 





The wise farmer who wishes to buy, sell or 
exchange anything, knows that he can most 
readily and cheaply do this through our 
Farmers’ Exchange department. 

incnetialieeenbase 

We need for state entomologist in New 
York not only one whois an expert in this 
science, but whois up in practical ways of 
dealing with insect pests, and who is in such 
close touch with farmers and fiuit growers 


a 





throughout the state that he will make this 
important office a source of daily help and 
vital with practical assistance to the great con. 
stituency itis paid to serve. The one man 
who combines these essentials is M. V. Sling- 
erland, assistant entomologist of the Corne)] 
station. Gov Black will doubtless mak-~ this 
appointment if the farmers of the state write 
and ask him to de so. Spare us from a ‘‘po- 
litical bugologist!’’ 


——— ——— 


Denmark, an enormous consumer of provis- 
ions, will put into force a law stipulating that 
allimported lard, bacon, etc, must be provid- 
ed with labels or other marks showing the 
country of origin. This is quite right and 
will be welcomed by packers and shippers of 
our splendid pork product. ‘‘Made in Ger. 
many’’ is a familiar mark upon articles im- 
ported from that country, and has done much 
to increase her foreign trade the last few 
years. The brand of the United State. should 
and will carry equal weight abroad in the 
widespread distribution of our own excellent 
products. 





**We rejoice at the freshness and vigor with 
which American Agriculturist is agitating for 
better rural schools,’’ writes an o!d subscriber 
from Pennsylvania. An Indiana mother 
writes that our articles have stirred up deep 
interest, and ‘‘set everybody to talking about 
the schools.’’ That’s the first step. The sec- 
ond is voiced by a letter from one of the best 
counties in northern New York: ‘‘ Our farmers 
will no longer be satisfied with old methods, 
bunt mean that their children shall have just 
as good schooling as the pupils who live in 
tovwns.’’ A farmer with a large family writes 
from a poor school district in Michigan that 


‘‘this new idea that the whole state ought to 
see to it that the poorest sections have equally 
as good educational facilities as the richest is 


the most hopeful proposition yet for improving 
rural life.’”’ An Alameda subscriber urges 
other states to adopt the California plan of 
having the state publish all the school books 
and supply them at cost. Interest in the 
schools is everywhere keen, now that the 
term is about to close. We hope to priné next 
week areply to some objections against the 
township system. Let us keep up the fight 
until the victory is won for better rural 
schools. 





Peculiar interest attaches to the agricultura 
extension work done at Cornell university 
(under chapter 128, laws of 1897, known as 
the Nixon fund), hecause it is the tirst effort 
of just this kind. The work appears to have 
been satisfactory to those conducting it as 
well as to those receiving its benetits Che 
law provides for giving instruction by means 
of schools, lectures, and other methods; by 
conducting investigations and experiments 
by discovering the diseases of plants and the 
remedies therefor; by ascertaining best 
methods of fertilizations and by generally dis- 
seminating agricultural knowledge. The 
work has been conducted in six divisions, in- 
cluding agriculture in all its branches. Under 
horticulture, investigations were carried on 
covering strawberry culture, and the effect of 
fertilizers on treed nursery lands. Unde. 
chemistry, sugar beets were thoroughly in- 
vestigated and much valuable information 
obtained from the results of field experiments 
with fertilizers. The entomological division 
made a careful study of the peach tree borer, 
quince curculio,and cankerworms, arriving 
at some definite and practical conclusions re- 
garding their remedy. Fungous diseases were 
studied by the botanical department, bacteria 
in milk by the bacteriological department and 
the whole governed by the general agricultar- 
al division. At the outset it was decided to 
introduce into the schools of the state a study 
of the funduwental principles which govern 
the soil, plants, and animals. To this end 
leaflets on nature study were issued and com- 
petent teachers employed to give instructions 
in the schools of the state. This work has 
met with a hearty response from the people, 
and will be pursued with renewed vigor the 
present year. Those desiring detailed in- 
formation can obtain it by writing to Prof I. 
P. Roberts, Ithaca, N Y- 





MAGNIFICENT WHEAT PROSPECT. 


American Agriculturist Estimates an Area 
of 43,500,000 Acres—A Remarkable 
Increase Over Last Year — Splendid 
Condition of Crop—Brilliant Outlook. 





The most difficult point in crop reporting is 
always @ determination of the comparative 
acreage one year with another. This year it 
is especially dilfcult 1n the case of wheat, be- 
cause of the fa-* that price conditions have 
stimulated an effort to raise a great crop. 
AmericanAgricuiturist has made its usual care- 
ful inquiry through county agents, and a con- 
solidation of these local returns shows that 
farmers of every section have united in seed- 
ing an engrmuus crop. In the winter wheat 
belt the apparent increase is 7.2 % over last 
year’s harvested area, bringing the total winter 
wheat acreage now growing for harvest up to 
25,651,000 acres. But tor the drouth failure in 
California, where more than 1,000,000 acres 
which were planted have been abandoned so 
far as grain is concerned, and are being cut 
for hay, the breadth this year would approach 
27,000,000 acres. 

The spring wheat acreage shows a radical in- 
cease in every state and in some districts 
this change is nothing short of a revolution. 
For the whole breadth of spring wheat the 
consolidated county estimates show an in- 
crease over last year’s great acreage of 17.3 %. 
This brings the spring wheat acreage up to 
17,868,000 acres. The excellent weather con- 
ditions last fall for fall plowing, the high 
price of wheat at that time, the still higher 
price at seeding time this spring and the 
ideal weather conditions under which the 
seeding was prosecuted, ail conspired to urge 
farmers in the spring wheat sectious to seed 
every possible acre. These conditions existed 
everywhere, sothat the same story comes 
from ali districts. Not only has the Red 
River valley and the great district which in 
recent years has been associated with spring 
wheat growing seeded every available acre, 
but states like Iowa, Wisconsin and south- 
eastern Minnesota which a dozen years ago 
grew wheat, but which in recent years have 
abandoned it for mixed farming, have re- 
turned to wheatthis year on a scale that 
makes it the leading crop. In scores of in- 
stances coming under the observation of our 
correspondents farmers who usually grow 
only 5 and 10 acres, strictly for family flour, 
have this year put in from 50 to 500 acres. 

Of course the price of wheat for the past 
year has made ita foregone conclusion that 
the acreage this season would be large, but 
American Agriculturist and other of its more 
thoughtful contemporaries warned zrowers 
of the danger of too great a rush toward 
wheat. <A total wheat acreage of 43,519,000 
acres is a radical disturbance of the proper 
balance of our annual crop distribution, and 
there is grave danger of such a surplus of 
wheat this year as was secured in ’91. The 
fact that wheat supplies the world over are 
small, and that foreign crops only show prom- 
ise of a moderate increase over last year, may 
offset the apparent mistuke which our own 
large acreage seems likely to prove. 

With the single exception of Cal every state 
in both the spring and winter wheat belts has 
enjoyed an ideal season up to date for plant 
development, and the general conditional 
average is remarkably high. Thecool, moist 
weather has given strong root growth and a 
remarkable vitality to the plant. The month 
of May in the winter wheat district was in 
every way favorable, and in spite of a further 
drop of 20 points in Cal, our present returns 
show an average condition of 90.7 or 3 points 
higher than a month ago. So uniform is this 
improvement that only one important state 
besides Cal shows a condition of less than 90, 
that is Ill with 85. In Cal the crop is a fail- 
ure, and the rains during the ciosing week of 
the month, while of great benefit to fruit and 
some cultivated crops, were too late to revive 
Wheat. With the exception of a few counties 
like Butte and Napa, where local conditions 
Saved a part of the crop, the year marks a 
Wheat failure for this state. In Oregon an/ 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Wash, where a few weeks ago rains were 
needed, they have been received, and the 
states now promise a crop large enough to 
more than offset the California loss. 

HARVEST HAS BEGUN 


in Texas, Arkansas and southern Kansas, 
and as the crop is generally forward, cutting 
wil] be earlier than usual elsewhere. Each 
monthly report this season has shown an im- 
provement in condition, a fact which is in 
striking contrast with the usual history of a 
crop. he general condition of winter, 90.7, 
is the highest reported June lsince ’91, and 
unless some sudden disaster overtakes the 
crop there is every reason to believe the final 
rate of yield will be larger than would be in- 
dicated by the figures of condition. This is 
always the experience when the condition is 
reported very high, and that is the case this 
year not only in state averages but in indi- 
vidual county returns. 

SPRING WHEAT CONDITION PRACTICALLY PERFECT 

The spring wheat conditicn is reported at 
99.1, a figure which means practically a per- 
fect condition. This is the highest figure 
ever reported June 1 by any reliable system 
of crop reporting. The lowest state average 
returned from any state of importance is 98 
inS D. Thecrop has a magnificent stand, 
good growth, is forward, and the ground is 
now quite well supplied with moisture. Of 
course the trying season is yet to be met, but 
the crop is in a position to witbstand more 
than the usual seasonal vicissitudes. Should 
it go to harvest with its present condition the 
rate of yield would break all records. 

The following estimate gives the acreage of 
spring and winter wheat this year, with the 
figures of 1897 for comparison, together with 
the present reported condition of the crop: 





Condit’n 
————_Acres — June 
Winter 1898 1897 1, ’98 
New York, 445,000 441,000 99 
Pennsylvania, 1,475,000 1,172,000 97 
Texas, 614,000 472,000 100 
Arkansas, 217,000 189,000 95 
Tennessee, 1,004,000 881,000 92 
West Virginia, 425, 0C0 401,000 95 
Kentucky, ,038,000 944,000 100 
hio, 2,132,000 2,175,000 90 
Michigan 1,664,000 1,513,000 96 
Indiana, 2,608,000 2,508,000 94 
Illinois, 1,335,000 890,000 85 
Wiscousin, 273,000 215,000 99 
Minnesota, 95,000 86.000 100 
Iowa, 215,090 205,000 100 
Missouri, 1,525, 00C 1,500,000 95 
Kansas, 4,015,000 3,377,000 100 
Nebraska, 169,000 135,000 98 
California, 1,534,000 2,557,000 40 
Oregon, 417,000 334,000 100 
Washington, 377,000 343,000 99 
Oklahoma, 1,013,000 810,000 98 
Other, 3,061,000 2,783, 900 95 
Total, 25,651,000 23,931,000 90.7 

Spring = 
New England, 9,000 19,000 97 
Michigan, 30,000 29,000 92 
Tilinois, 84,000 78,000 100 
Wisconsin, 653,500 408,000 99 
Minnesota, 4,529,000 3,938,000 100 
Iowa, 1,512,000 1,120,000 99 
Kansas, 139,000 174,000 97 
Nebraska, 1,769,000 1,310,000 100 


North Dakota, 3,704,000 3,367,000 100 


South Dakota, 3,483,000 3,166,000 98 

California, 99,000 79,000 75 

Oregon, 643,000 514,000 100 

Washington, 499, 000 384,000 98 

Other, 715,000 659,000 99 
Total, 17,868,000 15,236,000 99.1 
Grand total, 43,519,000 39, 167,000 








Through 


The War 


By Camera .’. 


*PEARSON’S WAR PICTURES” is a4 superb 
art-folio, published weekly during the war. Each issue 
contains 16 pages of large photos, 11x14 inches, of battle- 
ships, scenes in camp, Cuba, Madrid, Philippines, Porto 
Rico—American and Spanish leaders. Full explanatory 
text. Preserve a permanent record of this glorious war 
of a Send 10 cents for Part I, containing 28 
pictures of your war. 


Pearson Publishing Co., Dept. A 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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What you Get 


When You Buy Medicine is a Mat- 
terof Creat Importance. 

Do you get the medicine that has cured 
thousands of others who were afilicted 
like you? Do you get that which has the 
power to eradicate from your blood all poison- 
ous taints and thus remove the cause of disease ? 
Do you buy HOOD’S Sarsaparilla and only 
Hood’s? If you do, you may take it with the 
utmost confidence that it will do you good. 
If you are out of sorts at this season, have no 
appetite, feel nervous and cannot sleep, be sure 


to get and take 
Sarsa- 


4 ood’ Ss parilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists, $1; 6 for $5. Besure to get Hood’s, 


’ : cure Liver Ills; easy to 
Hood Ss Pills take, easy to operate, 25¢c. 


Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


>THE CLEVELAND DRYER C0.,¢4 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “‘Home Mizing.”’ 
















How’s Your == 
n 

OWS FT OUP 332". 
Spring. 

Avoid: mistakes and secure the 

Oo”. & very best thing of the kind made. 

————— «42 U8 Sykes “Old Style” 
Itis made in a var- IRON ROOFING. 


iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Fallin — can’t fire it, can’t break 
it and the wind cant blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are §od hee Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and I Roofing Co. Niles, O. and Chicago, lii. 


AWELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 

\ MANUFAC TURED BY 

\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

\ . ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


Te) SENO FOR CATALOGUE 
DOSFADORESS WILUAMS BROS. ITHACA.N.VS 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for ¢carload lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work . around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Tanners Buy Hides at an Advance, 


Two or three things have conspired recently 
to bring a further advance to an already 
strong hide market. These are found chiefly 
in influences emanating from the fact of in- 
ternational war. The government has been 
placing orders for shoes and other manufac- 
tures of leather, this carrying increased ener- 
gy to leather and tanning industries. Hide 
dealers and leather manufacturers feel some 
apprehension lest there be a shortage in for- 
eign skins and this in turn has had its effect 
upon the take-off at the various packing cen- 
ters and upon country hides. Nearly a third 
of the hides consumed in this country come 
from abroad, a large part of these originating 
in South America. Large quantities are im- 
ported from the far east and Europe, these 
arriving in foreign bottoms in contrast with 
hides trom South America, which are largely 
carried in American ships. In view of the 
present hazardous undertaking along this line 
fears are expressed that the movement may 
fall off materiaily. Our imports of hides are 
160 to 170 million lbs annually, representing 
a value of $15,000,000 to 20,000,000. The aver- 
age value of all imported last year was 11.2c 
per lb, compared with 12.3c in ’9 and 8.8 
in ’95. 

The strength in the hide market rests large- 
ly in packer hides, which run uniform and 
superior in quality, although country skins, 
such as are bought by village butchers, ete, 
share the improvement to some _ extent. 
Firmness prevails at New York and Boston 
where offerings meet rapid disposition at 10c 
and better. In the little table of comparative 


prices, the Chicago market is taken as a 
representative, being a leading center of 
distribution. 


COUNTRY HIDES AT CHICAGO. 
{In cents per pound.] 


May Apr Apr Mch Jan May 

28 25 10 1 1 15, ’97 
Heavy cow,plb, 10% 9 8% 10 9% TY 
Native bull, p Ib, 8% 8 8 9 84 ett 
Calfskins,plb, 13 11% 11% 13% 13 10 
Horsehides. ea, $3.50 3.25 3.20 3.50 3.25 2.75 
Packers, steer, 12 10% 11 


114%, 11 8% 





A Liberal Acreage of Onions, 


Induced largely by the fact of fairly re- 
munerative prices for last season’s crop, farm- 
ers in the various onion sections are now.cul- 
tivating a generally full acreage. Inquiry 
recently instituted by American Agriculturist 
throughout the commercial growing onion belt 
reveals the fact that, with minor exceptions, 
the acreage is either fully as large as last season 
or materially increased. Ina few localities 
in the middle west, where onion growing has 
made some advances in recent years, acreage 
is very materially enlarged. The country 
over, however, it is not greatly increased 
over last year. 

The condition of the crop is not all that 
can be desired. While in many sections onions 
made an excellent start, in early spring cold 
and wet weather throughout much of May 
greatly hindered development. Thisis notably 
true in the important Connecticut valley of 
western New England, in central and south- 
western parts of N Y, and in portions of Ohio, 
while onion sections of Mich, Ind and IIl and 
other parts of the west apparently fared rather 
better. Conditions have been favorable toa 
rapid growth of weeds, and this has added to 
the expense in the way of extra cultivation. 
There is still time for rapid recovery in crop 
conditions under favorable weather surround- 
ings. On the other hand, there may be many 
thin fields owing to the long continued low 
temperatures and excessive moisture in va- 
rious parts of the country. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 





Frederick Baare of Wilkesbarre, Pa, writes 
that the farmers of the Wyoming valley are 
enthusiastic over the sugar beet question. 
They believe that their land is admirably fit- 
ted to the cultivation of ‘the beet and are 
now making an energetic canvass to get farm- 
ers to raise sample plots, with a view to ulti- 
mately erecting a factory. 

The first New York beet sugar company at 
Rome announces thatits has contracted for 
as large an acreage this year as it will be 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


able to take care of. Most of these beets will 
be grown in Oneida, Madison, Onondaga, 
Wayne, Monroe and Herkimer counties. Some 
additions and improvements will be made at 
the factory and yards so that beets can be 
held and ground all winter. The capacity of 
this plant will be from 160 to 200 tons of beets 
per day of 24 hours. 

Farmers in San Joaquin Co, Cal, who have 
heretofore grown wheat and have no crop this 
year, have entered into contracts with the 
Crockett factory to grow beets, which they 
will irrigate. Over 1000 acres will be put in. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


A New Competitor in Hops. 








Russia is increasing her hop. area again. 
The duty on hops imported into Russia is 20c 
per lo, except that for ten years ending 1904 
German hops are admitted ata duty of only 
7c per lb. This and the low prices caused a 
reduction in Russia’s hop crop in ’96, but it 
picked up again in ’97, and our advices 
from Berlin are to the effect that this year 
the Russians are materially extending the 
acreage. The following table is based upon 
the Russian government’s official returns, 
compiled for us at Berlin through the kind- 
ness of Prince Hohenlohe, son of the chan- 
cellor: 

RUSSIA’S HOP CROP AND TRADE. 
{In bales of 180 lbs net.] 


Total for six- Domestic Imports of Exports of 

yr periods crop foreign hops Russian hops 
1885-90, 33,544 64,442 2,134 
1891-96, 63,400 29,924 61,036 


Increase in production, 29,856 bales in six years 
Decrease in import, 34,518 bales in six years 
Increase in export, 58,902 bales in six years 

It is alleged that these figures apply only to 
hops of good quality suitable for export, and 
that half as much more hops of inferior quali- 
ties were produced. About 15,000 acres were 
devoted to hops in Russia in 1894, one-third 
of which produced inferior qualities, and itis 
now said that the area for 1898 will be fully 
restored to this breadth. The Russians are 
pushing the sale of their hops into England, 
which market they hope will pay better than 
Germany or Austria. Dealers in the last two 
named countries buy Russian hops only at 
low prices to mix with their own better 
grades for the export trade. . 

The yield per acre in Russia is very low, 
only some 250 lbs in 1894 according to the 
official returns for good hops. With her cheap 
labor Russia is going to command a place in 
the world’s hop market. Her acreage in 1894 
just about equaled Oregon’s, and the two 
may be about equal this year, but the Pacific 
coast yield is 5 to 8 times as much per acre. 





The Hop Market. 

At New York, the undertone is one of com- 
parative easiness, although prices show few 
quotable changes. The quality of the hops 
offered is rather poor, and stocks of all grades 


are restricted. Sales are chiefly to home 

brewers, with export movement slack. 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 154@16 
prime, 13 @144 
low to medium, 10 @12 

N Y state, crop of 1896, 4@8 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, 15 @15} 

rime, 13 @14 
ow to medium, 9 @12 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 7@7 
prime, 54@ 6 

German, crop of 1897, 33 @40 


Shipments of hops from Cobleskill week 
ended May 21 were 163 hales. 

WasHIneTor, King Co—Some hop yards 
have received first-class attention and are in 
fine condition. The,acreage is not large, for 
although reasonable prices were obtained east 
for their crop, on this coast the ‘‘method of 
business’’ adopted gave growers here .only 
thegchance to sell at the prices quoted by a 
few buyers, hence very few made any money. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Deposit grange met at the home of P. R. 
Wheaton with a good attendance. Arrange- 
ments were made to attend Broome Co Po- 
mona on the anniversary of its organization. 


Bartonville is now the banner grange of 
Broome county. 

Domestic grange of Scriba conferred degrees 
on two candidates and received an application. 
Oswego Co Pomona meets with this grange, 
June 7, and committees have arranged fora 
rousing meeting. A fine program has been ar- 
ranged, including as chief speakers State 



















Master E. B. Norris and Worthy State Florg 
Mrs E. 8S. Roberts. Domestic grange has been 
called to mourn the death of Eliza Park. 
hurst, a true and faithful Patron. 

OHIO. 

State Master Ellis dedicated Fry’s Valley 
grange hail in Tuscarawas Oo, May 26. Broth. 
er Ellis will speak on The grange at the 
Geauga Co centennial at Burton, June 16. 

Hilliar grange of Knox Co was organized by 
Deputy Ewing Sims May 10 with 132 charter 
members—the biggest charter list of the year, 
Burton Wise is master, J. E. Litzenbarry lec. 
turer and R. A. Barker secretary. 

Milford grange, No 1491, f£ Knox Co wag 
organized by Deputy Ewi 4g Sims, April 27, 
with 85 charter members, wany coming from 
the nearly defunct F MBA. C. D. Morey ig 
master, Mattie Pickering lecturer and Ter- 
rance Mitchell secretary. 

Mahoning Co Pomona meets with Greenford 
grange, June ll. The forenoon will be spent 
in peenas and harmonizing lecture work in 
subordinate granges; every grange should be 
represented. 





Persistent Work Tells. 

The influence of organization among farm- 
ers is again shown by the recent work of the 
legislative committee of the national grange, 
In 1896, congress appropriated $10,000 for ex. 
periments in free rural mail delivery and in 
1897 $50,000 for continuing the experiments. 
This year the house increased the item to 
$150,000, but the senate struck the amount 
from the bill. The legislative committee 
promptly met and urged the senate to replace 
the item, which was finally done. This is 
three times the amount ever appropriated in 
any previous year forthis purpose and assures 
a very thorough trial of the system in various 

arts of the cuuntry. Inasmuch as the legis- 
ative committee of the national grange was the 
only committee or representative of the 
farmers that met in Washington in regard to 
this matter, when every cent had been strick- 
en from the bill, the grange may justly claim 
the credit of saving the appropriation. The 
members of the grange throughout the coun- 
try, and farmers generally, should understand 
this matter and recognize in this occurrence 
the infinence of organization when promptly 
and vigorously brought into requisition. 





The operations of both the general farmer 


and the fruit grower are becoming much more 
systematic, and, in a sense, scientific, and 
the life of the farmer in the future will, if he 
continues to make progress along this line, 
bea much more desirable one than in the past, 


and, to a great degree, the question of how to 
retain the young people on the farm will be 
solved by the increased attractiveness of farm 
life.—[Master W. F. W. Fisher, Doniinion 
Grange. 


AQUARINE 


A COLD WATER PAINT for 
OUTSIDE and INSIDE Use. ..... 


A white powder that mixes with cold water 
and can be applied to any kind of surface. It 
is weatherproof and cannot be washed off, 
also fireproof. It is an excellent disinfect- 
ant. It is made in pure white and many other 
colors, and only one coat is recessary. 


The Cheapest Paint You Can Buy. 
Send for Sample Boards and Circulars. 


MUZZY BROS., PATERSON, N. J. 
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European producers who have been in the 
business for 100 years. The only book on 
the subject; worth its weight in gold to anyone 
thinking of going into what promises to be a lu- 
crative specialty, as millions will be spent 
for sugar beet seed in the United States. 
The author, Lewis S. Ware, has devoted 20 
years to this book. Cloth; $2.00, postpaid. 
Catalogue Free of this and many 
publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, = 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Where the Profits Go. 


A new octopus in the tobacco industry has 
been launched known as the Continental To- 
bacco Co, which isto divide the field with 
the American Tobacco Co, one to have the 
exclusive control of plug, the other of cigar, 
cigarette, snuff and smoking tobacco. On 
this proposition, the growers of Kentucky, 
who raise nearly one-half of the tobacco crops 
of the country, have set upa righteous kick 
and called for a state mass convention of 
growers to meet at Louisville, July 13, and 
organize to secure such national and state 
legislation as will prevent such a scheme be- 
ing carried out. 

The American Tobacco Co has been thus 
far a gold mine to its projectors. Its capitali- 
zation of nearly $34,000,000 is absurdly inflat- 
ed. For example, itis said that just before 
the trust was organized late in ’89, Kinney 
Bros, one of the leading cigarette concerns to 
go into the combination, were ready to sell 
out for $1,000,000 or less. They went into the 
trust capitalized at $5,000,000 or received that 
amount of stock in the combination. And 
this heavily watered stock has not failed to 
pay great dividends. The preferred has re- 
ceived 8 % reguiarly,common stock,12 % year- 
ly up to 96, 6 % and a scrip dividend of 20 % 
in °96, 9% in ’97 and 4% so far this year. if 
the stock represents four-fifths water, as may 
probably be the case, the immensity of tne 
profits can be readily calculated. These enor- 
mous profits have been made in no small de- 
gree by sc ieezing prices paid growers.and 
that in part accounts for the unsatisfactory 
bidding of recent years. 

But now with a new trust so that the two 
corporations include nearly all branches of 
the tobacco manufacturing industry and near- 
ly all the great tobacco manufacturers of the 
country, an additional squeeze in prices is un- 
doubtedly in store for growers. Realizing the 
seriousness of the case, nearly every county in 
the state has called fora mass meeting of to- 
bacco growers forthe purpose of electing dele- 
gates to the tobacco growers’ state convention 
to meet at Louisville July 13. This promises 
to be one of the largest meetings of the kind 
ever held in the state. The main object is to 
devise ways and means to counteract the 
effect of the two trusts. The plan of ‘‘fight- 
ing the devil with fire,’’ that is, of forming 
a combination of growers to manufacture their 
own product, seems to be quite a favorite one. 
Another plan which has a good many advo- 
cates is to build dry-houses in every county 
where a million or more pounds of tobacco are 
grown and cure it in accordance with the best 
methods, so thatthe older itis the better it 
becomes, and hold it until it can be sold in 
these houses at living prices. The latter plan 
may he adopted. 





Government Abolishes Tobacco Crop Statistics. 

Says the secretary of agriculture concern- 
ing the statistics of the tobacco crop of the 
country, which have been’ issued in past 
years: ‘‘ Figures concerhing tobacco published 
by this department for 1896 fallso manifestly 
short of the actual production, as disclosed 
by the reports of the treasury department on 
the amount of tobacco of domestic production 


TOBACCO 


upon which the revenue tax has been paid, 
that itis impossible to. present -a report for 
1897 that will command the confidence either 
of the trade or of the department itself. It is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the tobacco 
production of the country by states can be as- 
certained even approximately without the 
employment of supplementary agencies at 
considerable expense and in view of the re- 
duction of the appropriation made by con- 
gress for the statistical work of the depart- 
ment, and considering alsy the near approach 
of the federal census it is scarcely likely that 
any further attempt will be made to gather 
Statistics concerning this branch of the agri- 
cultural industry until the next census shall 
have furnished a new basis as to the amount 
produced and the distribution of the productive 
area.’’ 
An Unusually Large Tobacco Output. 
April was a record breakerin all lines of 
tobacco manufacturing except the cigurette 
industry, due to the prospective increase in 
taxes. From Jan l1to May 1, ’98, the taxes 
paid on manufactured tobacco exceed those 
of the same time the year previous as follows: 
Cigars 21 %, tobacco 16, snuff 124, cigarettes 7. 
FOUR MONTHS’ TOBACCO OUTPUT. 
April Jan to May Jan to May 
1898 1898 1897 


Tobacco, 36,605,146 103 983,160 89,723,500 
Cigars, 522,743,267  1.530,668,457 —_1,257,169,006 
Cigarettes, 343,753,340 1,258,123.540 —1,175,295,960 
Snuff, 1,640,020 5,542,018 4,935,609 





Vireinta—The present outlook points toa 
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more extensive crop of tovacco in Campbell 
Co than for,years. Seed beds are looking well, 
some plantthg has been done and circum- 
stances are generally favorable. About one- 
fifth of old leaf remains unsold. Prices av- 
eraged 7 to 8c P ib during ’97, gradually de- 
clining to present time until ’98 sales will av- 
erage no more than 4 or 5c. The drop in price 
is not attributed to international troubles, asa 
marked decline was felt before serious com- 
plications arose. The present war may affect 
buyers and reduce the price, but not the 
acreage thoughout the tobacco sections of Vir- 
ginia. 

KEentTucKy—Twenty per cent of the intend- 
ed Carroll and Trimble county acreage of to- 
baeco was set May 23, although the season was 
nota good one by any means. Everyhody 
seems thoroughly impressed with the belief 
that, no matter how large this crop may be, it 
will bring higher prices than for several years 
past. Plants have been growing very rapidly 
of late and if Weather is favorable the entire 
crop will be set by June 4. Growers were 
unnecessarily alarmed a month ago about the 
unfavorable prospect for plants.——The eight 
sales warehouses in Louisville, controlled by 
the Louisville Tobacco Warehouse Co, are 
said to hold for sale only about 6000 hhds to- 
bacco ail told and look forward to light re- 
ceipts and sales until redried tobaccos come tu 
market and then only in very small quantity 
compared with former years. The other six 
independent warehouses look forward to the 
same state of things, both as to receipts and 
sales, during the remainder of the season. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pisaburg. OOD painting costs no more than 


BEYMER BAUMAN 


DAVIS CHAMBERS bad painting—in fact, it costs less. 
xcuon, Tittbure Good painting is done with Pure 
soxsrece | Ooo White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. Bad 
pianos painting is done with any of the mixtures of 
pg NewYor. | Barytes, Zinc, Silica, Whiting, etc, etc, . 
ULSTER : which are often branded and sold as “ White 
aateies Lead,’ “ Pure White Lead,” “ Tinted Lead,” 
pic “Colored Lead,” etc., etc. You can avoid 
masovsr {= | bad painting by making sure that the brand 
peered is right. (See list of brands of White Lead 





JouN 7. LEWigeBROSCO! which are genuine), 


hiladelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, * 


SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or varieus styles or“ 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 Wilkam St., New York. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Do You Wish to Save your fruit crop? If sve 
make your moth trap of Neponset Red Rupe 
rooting fabric. It is waterproof, durable and 
without equal for protecting your trees and 
very economical. F. W. Bird & Son, East 
Walpole, Mass, will be pleased to send you a 
sample free if you wention thia paper. 


As the War with Spain has broken out, the 
Officials seem to think that all that will be 
needed is warshins, torpedo boats and other 
instruments of destruction. But really what 
will be needed more than anything else isa 
good supply of ‘‘5 drops’? (manufactured by 
the Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co, 167 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, I1]), to knock out the 
rheumatism which is sure to grip our soldiers 
and sailors in the miasmatic climate of Cuba 
and the surrounding islands, where the war 
will be waged. The truth is that something 
to heal and cure is precisely what is needed 
right now in the desolated queen of the An- 
tilles. Those 200,000 reconcentrados reported 
Sick and dying by hundreds need _ provisions, 
itis trne, but they need good medicines fully 
as much. If Miss Barton, the good lady who 
has charge of the Red Cross relief work, was 
supplied with ‘5 drops’’ she could, by their 
agency,save many a sick Cuban. These mirac- 
ulous **5 drops’’ conqner many of the worst 
diseases that afflict ailing humanity, such as 
rheumatism, neuralgia,the excruciating sciati- 
Ca and the other diseases for which it is rec- 
ommended. The war department should see 
that there is an abundant supply of ‘‘5 drops’”’ 
in the medicine chests. 











MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


%-A-*& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 

CHICACO HOUSEWRECKINC CO. 


vad Chienge Postofice Duildize 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 











Armed Intervention 


is not necessary to the peace of stock or safety 
of crops about which Page Fence is erected.. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





Hich Grave "98 MODELS 
Same grade as agente sel! for 

. © have no agents but gel! 
irect to the rider at manu- 
facturere’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
els. Best materia), superb finish. 
Guara against acci- 
dents as wellas defects. _We 
ship with privilege of examina- 


$ 34.50 
Sen, Oey “en Sevens, bo 
y 
Acme, Shea 
Bicycles. 12 fo be* Gixuans, ump. 








FREE 
EXHIBITION 
OF LANDSCAPES 


Persons traveling between New York and 











Chicago on one of the New York Central’s 
twenty-four hour trains, have an exhibition of 
landscapes unequaled elsewhere. 

First,—There are 142 miles of river and 
mountain scenery between New York and Al- 
bany, including the Catskill Mountains and 
the ever-varying pictures of the historic Hud. 
son River. 

Second,—The Mohawk Valley, which for 
more than two hundred years has been cele- 
brated in song and story for its exquisite 
beauty. 


A copy of a 48-page folder on the Adirondack Mountain 
Region, with ae ag map in colors, will be sent free, post- 
aid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Amenia, Dutchess Co, May 31—The season 
here has been very backward and few farm- 
ers are through planting. Some farmers are 
complaining that potatoes are rotting in the 
hill. There will not be as much corn planted 
as usual. Last year’s crop of potatoes has 
been cleaned out at $1.30 per bu. There has 
been more grain sown than usual and it is 
looking well. Farmers feel that they must 
raise more grain and buy less. There will be 
an unusual number of summer bvarders in 
this section this summer. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, June 1—George 
McClunpha has bought a fine Holstein cow at 
the auction of Smiths & Powell of Syracuse, 
May 8 Mr McClunpha has one of the finest 
herds in this vicinity. James Youngs is work- 
ing the McCarthy farm in connection with his 
own this season. 


. 

Lewis, Northumberland Co, May 31—Rvads 
are becoming. almost. impassable. Oats are 
looking very fine and wheat and rye are un- 
usually rank.. Corn is growing nicely, but 
many farmers have not yet finished planting. 
A large acreage of potatoes has been put 
out. Fruit prospects are good. J. P. Dent- 
ler has 12 acres in potatoes. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co, June 1—Oats and bar- 
ley are looking well except on low land which 
has been too wet. About the usual acreage 
of potatves planted. Wheat and grass look 
fine. There are prospects of an abundance of 
. fruit of all kinds. he tent caterpillars are 
not quite as numerous as last year. Fat cat- 
tle are in good demand at fair prices. Pota- 
toes are scarce and selling for $1 per bu in lo- 
cal markets. Mr Foster, the genial agent of 
American Agriculturist, called recently and 
reports good success in securing subscribers 
for the best farm paper in America. Great 
interest is manifested in the community in 
regard to war and papers are anxiously look- 
ed for and all persons, especially agents, are 
closely questioned in regard to the latest news 
from the seat of war. Old glory, from the 
size of a ten-cent sbin plaster up, isseen upon 
every side. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, June 1—Oats 
are looking well. Grass is very promising. 
Cows are doing fairly well on grass. Much 
planting is yet to be done. 


Portville, Cattaraugus Co, June 1—Oats are 
up and look fine. Many have sowed oats and 
peas together to use for milk-producing feed 
in piace of corn, claiming that it is much bet- 
ter than the latter. Recent heavy rains de- 
layed planting of corn and potatoes. Of the 
latter a large acreage will be planted in, anti- 
cipation of high prices nextfall. All kinds of 
fruit blossomed abundantly except plums. 
New seeding and old meadows are looking 
well and promise as large a crop of hay as 
last year. Farmers are getting a little dis- 
couraged over the present prices of cheese and 
butter, both being very low.. Some are in- 


THE FARMERS 


AMONG 


clined to leave the dairy business entirely and 
sell their hay and grain. <A large amount of 
buckwheat will be sown this year, also millet. 
Eggs have become a drug on the market and 
cannot be disposed of at any price. 


Perth, Fulton Co, May 30—The wet weather 
has almost discouraged the farmers. Old po- 
tatoes are all sold. There is plenty of old hay 
ep hand and no sale. Two farmers that ship- 
ped hay to New York did not realize much 
more than enough to pay for freight. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, June 1—Farm help is 
somewhat scarce at present. Corn planting 
is nearly finished and ground is being pre- 
neon for the bean crop. Some have already 

egun planting and about the usual acreage 
will be putin. <A larger acreage of potatoes 
will be planted. Potatoes were on the mar- 
ket in April at $1.10 per bu, but have now 
dropped to 70c. There is a fine prospect fora 
large yield of apples. Orchardists are com- 
ing to the couclusion that spraying is neces- 
sary to insure a crop of apples. On the Pin- 
ney farm spraying hegan this week. Small 
fruits promise an average crop. Wheat and 
grass look fine. It is hardly probable that 
cabbage raising will be indulged in to any ex- 
tent, as those who engaged in the business 
last year did not realize the prices expected. 
The wool industry is slowly on the increase, 
but the slight advance in the price of wool 
does not induce farmers to go into the busi- 
ness to a large extent. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, May 31—The 
ground is so wet that farmers have had a hard 
time getting their fields plowed and potatoes 
and corn planted. Grass and grain are grow- 
ing finely and the hay prospect is very good. 
New milch cows are in good demand and 
bring from $35 to 50 each. Bob calves are in 
demand, as many are feeding calves instead 
of selling milk or making butter. Aleck 
Greer has begun sending his cream to the 
creamery at Ridgefield, Ct. 


West Coxsackie, Greene Co, May 31—I think 
and know that the Patrons of Industry is a 
ood order. We can ae gram cheaper than 
efore a lodge was started here. It was or- 
ganized about a year ago and has_ between 75 
and 10C embers and expects to reach the 200 
mark | re the year ends. There are be- 
- 00 and 400 in the county.—[Elmer J. 
enn. 


West Oneonta, Otsego Co, June 1—Farmers 
are planting corn and potatoes. Of the latter 
an unusually large acreage will be planted. 
Old ones are very scarce and high. Pear and 
apple trees blossomed very full. The un- 
usually long spell of wet weather sericusly in- 
terfered with all farm work. A great many 
tent caterpillars are on the apple trees. Farm- 
ers are well-nigh discouraged with flour and 
grain high and butter down to 13c. : 


Experiment Work at Geneva—That the N Y 


state experiment station, located at Geneva, 
is doing good work is evinced by Director W. 





THE ADVERTISING BOARD 
OF ROCK RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB—See Page 707 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD, 





eS 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on e and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five cents 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY. 
The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 
Copy must be received Thursday to 


uarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. 


dvertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment, 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


bg ty ROSE COMB White Leghorns, Brown Leg. 
horns, B.Minorcas, all bred from best layers (lay age 5 months). 
30 eggs, $1. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont. 


. 7 are > Babee. =P. Bock Pieck Minores 
: . Bronze rkey, $1; 11 Pekin Duck, 73 
Ww. B. DOAK, Russellville, Tenn. - sansa: 








LL varieties Poult: Eegs, 50c up. 4c for cat’g. Cire.free, 
WESTFIELD POULTRY CO., Morwood, Pa. 





3) EGGS, $1.00, twenty varieties. JNO. RUBRECHT, Tel 
~ ford, Pa. 





LIVE STOCK. 


HAMPION Holstein Prize Herd. Show or foundation stock 
for sale at reasonable prices. This herd has won over 600 
ribbons in five years, amounting to over $8,000 in money, besides 
many medals, diplomss and butter prizes. Also fine Southdown 
Rams, Duroe-Jersey Swine, and Eggs of fancy poultry at $1 per 
sitting. W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Northampton Co., Pa. 





HESTER WHITES. 
8&weeks-old pigs in_ pairs not akin. Cat. free, 
RECORD, Peterboro, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUSEKEEPERS — Liberal sample Flavoring Powders, six 

cents stamps. More economical and better than extracts for 

flavoring cake, etc. Full box, twenty cents, mailed. Agents make 
money, Ask for terms. HOWARD KING, Asbury Park, N.J. 


$7 ance MACHINE makes fence of coiled spring wire, 
if 


Four choice boars ready for service, 
CHAS, K. 








2 cts rd. Circulars free. J. H. WALKER, Plain 
» Ohio. 





ANTED—A tenant for a farm in the suburbs of this city. 
chance to the right kind of a man in truck-farming, 
dairying or poultry-keeping. BOX 524, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Pee Comfrey Rosts, 59 cents a pound by mail. J.G. 
QUIRIN, Tioga Center, N. Y. 


Hog Sold 
At Good Price. 


A New York state reader says, “I advertised and sold 
at a good price a hog, through the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn of The Agriculturist.” 











———? 





H. Jordan’s report for 1897. A valuable ad- 
dition to the station’s staff has been made in 
the person of Mr Frank H. Hall, now editor 
and librarian. The new biological! and dairy 
building, erected at a costof $41,000, materi- 
ally increases the equipment, and much may 
be expected from further work along the 
lines indicated. The building is admirably 
arranged for study and investigation. A new 
forcing and poultry house has been built. In 
the eheniten! Gepattmert further valuable in- 
formation has been obtained regarding the 
use of fertilizers, the cultivation of sugar 
beets, plant nutrition, etc. The departments 
of horticulture, entomology, animal industry 
and pathology have done good and interest- 
ing work in their several lines. Detailed in- 
formation can be obtained by writing to Agr 
Exp Station, Geneva, for bulletin_No 142. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Goshenville, Chester Co, June 1—Cherries 
are ripening, but the crop will not be large. 
Apple trees are well filled with fruit and 
give promise of a good crop. Some farmers 
still are holding their wheat. S. R Downing, 
an old and progressive farmer, has just fiu- 
ished plowing under a fine field of crimson 
clover, which was sown in the corn last fall. 
This clover was a foot in hight and thick! 
seton the ground and will make an excél- 
lent dressing. Mr Downing will plant this 
field with silo corn. The result of plowing 
this clover under wili be watched with in- 
terest by Mr Downing’s neighbors, and if 
they are good, there will probably be more of 
it sown in our corn fields in the future. 

3 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


é 
The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 





J AMERICAN 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of May, 
was as follows: 








May 7, 90,350 copies 
“ 1 4, 90.400 “6 
a 90,0 75 « 
“« 28, 90,100 « 


Total, 360,925 * 


the month, 9O,23 1 Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
S8OOn 2967 ° SBBBBCEC8@D 








Milk sells for 2c at the creamery. There 
never has been a spring when the rain heli 
the farmers back with their work as it has 
this year. Wheat is out in head and gives 
promise of a good crop of straw and grain. 
In some parts of the county there is com- 
plaint of a worm that is doing much damage 
tothe growing wheat by cutting off the 
heads. Sometimes they eat it close to the 
ground. Thereis a grand outlook for hay. 
Old potatoes in this section are all sold. Corn 
that is up is growing very nicely. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, May 31—Corn and po- 
tatoes are coming up fast. A few varieties have 
failed to appear; seed poor. Early sweet 
corn, where it was planted very early, rotted 
badly. Fruit prospects are good with the ex- 
ception of Bartlett pears which are blasted 
badly. Grain and grass look very fine. Old 

vtatoes are very scarce and high, $1.10 per 

u. Hay and straw are plentiful and low. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Franklin, Somerset Co, June 1—Wet weather 
the past month has retarded farm work. Very 
little curn planted in this section and a great 
many have been unable to plow for corn. 
Fruit was damaged by cold east storms. 
Pears and cherries are not more than one- 
fourth of a crop. Apples and peaches one- 
half. Rye, grass and oats are doing well. 
Wheat is turning yellow. Potatoes are rot- 
— in places. Strawberries are very prom- 
sing. 





Eastern Live Stock Markets. 

At Pittsburg, cattle steady with few on 
sale. The outlook is for liberal re- 
ceipts with possibly lower prices. Supply 
of hogs not heavy, market’ generally 
active on good weights and only steady 
on the lighter grades. The receipts continue 
to be largely composed of light grades and 
pigs, with but few 200-lb hogs on sale.’ Prices 
are as for some time past, the best for the 
good weights. Prime heavy hogs $4 35@4 45, 
prime medium weights 4 25@4 35, best heavy 
yorkers 420@4 25, prime light yorkers 
405@415, common to fair light yorkers 
3 90@4, pigs as to quality 3 40@3 90. Receipts 
of sheep last week light. Market active and 
a shade stronger on the handy weight grades. 
Prime, 85@90 lbs, 4 20@4 25, heavy medium 
415@4 25, choice handy weight yearlings 
490@5 10, heavy sheep 3 80@415, heavy 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


lambs 4 40@4 65, spring lambs 5@6 75, veal 
calves 5@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle in fair demand and nearly 
steady. Inquiry for milch cows and spring- 
ers is good, fresh cows selling around $35@40 
and anything fancy about 50. Receipts of 
Canadian stockers and feeders increasing and 
prices strong and about $1 higher on light 
kinds compared with this time last year. 
Those weighiug from 300 to 400 lbs sell at 4 80 
@4 90, the 400 to 600-lb average, good quality, 
4 60@4 80. The hog trade has been subject to 
severe fluctuations during the past two weeks; 
prices have declined fully 40c » 100 lbs com- 
pared with the high prices tendays ago. Me- 
dium hogs 4 40, light 4 25@4 30, pigs 3 75@ 
3 85. Sheep and lambs have been in rather 
light supply and prices strong. Extreme top 
for clipped lambs 5 40, the nice handy sheep 
selling at 4 35. There is no demand what- 
ever for wool stock. Some of the offerings 
show that they have been on grass and sell- 
ing at a discount compared with the strictly 
dry-fed stock. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N.Y, May 30—The decline of gc 
on cheese in New York last week was reflect- 
ed in prices here to-day. Exporters gave as a 
reason for the decline the fact. that the stock 
offered was hay-made and that retailers 
abroad still have a guod supply of old cheese 
to draw upon. New stock therefore was not 
wanted unlessit could be bought considerably 
lower than the old, and receivers in the city 
thought it wise to take less money rather than 
carry stock over. The resuit was, that new 
stock became well cleaned up by Saturday 
noon, although receipts were about 1500 bxs 
in excess of the previous week. Some buyers 
would not sell in New York at all, but shipped 
all their purchases directly abroad, where 
they claimed they could do better than in 
New York. This seemed to be the only way 
in which they could avoid a heavy loss on 
such a falling market as occurred last week. 
The sales to-day were practically of grass 
stock, as cows were turned out from May 2 to 
May 5in many localities. It being Decora- 
tion day, the attendance at the bourd was 
light, but many factories shipped their cheese 
as usual, leaving: it for buyers to fix the 
price. Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 2525 bxs at 64c, 250 at 6c. Large 
white,43 at 6c,436 at 64c. Small white, 101 ut 6c, 
50 at 6c, 50 at 68c. Small colored, 100 at 
68c, 360 at 6)c, 54 at 68c, consigned 1115 
bxs. Total 5084 bxs, against 7176 last year 
and 6934 in 1896. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 350 bxs 
large at 6c, 290 at 6$c. Small, 100 at Ge, 
2727 at 6he. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 39 lots of 
1390 boxes, 64c bid. No sales. Later all sold 
on street at 63c. 

Butter—At Utica, 30 pkgs at 16c, 60 pkgs at 
164c.—At Little Falls, 39 pkgs dairy sold at 
15@ 16c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, moderate supplies appear 
daily, and while the surplus is frequently lib- 
eral, and salable only at some concession, the 
feeling prevails that any material falling off in 
receipts from the country when the summer 
shrinkage in milk flow takes poe may re- 
sult in a deficiency and attendant hardening 
in the price. So long as the traffic is in such 
unsatisfactory condition from tlie standpoint 
of the producers there is little encouragement 
to increase dairies supplying the N Y market. 
These conditions offer all the more reason why 
the F SM P A should be well supported by 
farmers who ship to New York, or whose 
milk supply is governed in’ price by metro- 
politan conditions. The exchange price this 
week is 2c # qt and the average surplus 
$1 09. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 
cans for the week ending May 30 were as fol- 


lows: 
Fluid Cream Con- 


milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 31,341 1,701 479 
N Y Central. 14,442 159 128 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,386 1,816 a 
West Shore. 15,228 797 304 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,111 179 72 
N Y¥ & Putnam. 3,101 = -= 
New Haven & H, 10,482 25 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 -- _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 — 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 oe a 
Total receipts, 167,194 5,289 983 
Daily av this week, 23,885 755 140 
Daily av last week, 23,640 683 236 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,014 667 153 


The meeting of the Philadelphia: milk ex- 
change last week fixed the price for milk at 
Me ¥ qt from June 1 until further notice. On 
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account of the extremely cool ana wet 
weather, milk and cream are adrug on this 
market, surplas milk selling at the platforms 
as low as 2c P qt. Settlements will be made 
for May at 24c. Sales of butter at 1etail are 
slow notwithstanding low prices. Fresh un- 
salted butter, made for Jewish trade, brings 
only 12to13c. The milk inspection depart- 
ment is now taking samples of cream from 
dealers in search of preservatives.—(Sec J. 
H. Miller. : 














BATTLE OF MANILA 


Pp Le on ee 





Just out. A beautiful ofl painting picture by a famous 
marine artist, in elaborate colors; the finest war picture 
published. Size, 20x25, on heavy plate paper, only 25 cts. 

Send 25 cts. in stamps, and your name and address to 


Photo Colortype Co., 
87 Plymouth Place, 


DEPT. O. CHICACO. 

Agents wanted in every town to sell above picture. 
Everybody wants one. You can make big money. Other 
war pictures out. Send at once 25cts. for sample outfit. 
It will pay you. 





Sbsees_eee 


The American Agriculturist 


YEAR BOOK 


AND 


ALMANAC 


FOR 1898. 
ee 
700 PACES, 
20,000 FACTS, 
2,000 TOPICS, 


eS & 
Unrivaled, Unequaled, 


Invaluable. 


ee 


An Encyclopedic Almanac, with a com- 
plete summary of information concerning 
matters Statistical, Official, Political, His- 
torical, Educational, Agricultural, Like- 
wise Religious Facts and general infor- 
mation for Office, Home and Farm. 


ee 


HOW TO GET IT. 


We offer and will send this great book to 
every subscriber to this journal for 1898, 
whose subscription is sent immediately, together 
with the subscription price of 1.00 r '° 
For three new subscribers, at $1.00 each, we 
will allow you. a year’s subscription, and 
will send you a copy of the Almanac, free 
and postpaid. We will also send a copy of the 
AJmanac to each subscriber. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid délay send to the one nearest you. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers. 








SHUT Toews te ae ee a on ae - 


FR GA TE am 


Sarre 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898] 1897 
Chicago ......... a= 72%) .33 24 27 | .18 
New York ...... — | 80 37%] 29%] 33 | .224 
Boston .. ......0 — = 44 33%| .36 | .29 
Toledo .......... 1.36 88 4 25 28 19 
St Louis......... 1.15 | .91 B21] .23%| .29%%4| .20% 
Minneapolis ...; — .74%| 32 “= 29 _ 
*San Francisco}1.70 /1.47%/1.25 [1.05 [1.50 /|1.22% 
London ......... 1.54 92 53 35 — _ 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


Sept selling off to 89c and Dec around S4c. 
Corn rather dull and salable on the basis of 
about 37c P bu for Nozin store in a large 
way, carlots on track usual premium. No 2 
mixed oats in store 32}@33e, state rye 61@62c, 
malting barley 58@65c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 























*Per cental. Other prices P bu. 

At Chicago, the overshadowing influence in 
the wheat market is the generally good con- 
dition of the world’s crops. Old wheat con- 
tinues high in price, and farmers and interior 
dealers are taking advantage of this, market- 
ing freely. The belief is present in some 

uarters that the manipulation so pronounced 

dasiag May will be carried into June. In new 
crop deliveries, however, considerable bear- 
ishness has been developed, the price last 
week sagging sharply in July, Sept and Dec 
deliveries. robably free from manipulation, 
Sept delivery has formed a fair index of the 
general behefin warket conditions, receding 
last week from better than 89c to 86c. Through 
lack of some of the recent support, July lost 
Be, selling off to $1064, while the contract 
grade of cash wheat has fluctuated sharply at 
the current high level. 
‘ It was announced that new wheat is being 
offered quite freely in Texas for early June 
shipment. This statement has little value, 
however, and is used by speculative traders 
who are bearishly inclined. Whatever may 
be the ultimate size of the ’98 crop, it is high- 
ly improbable that much of it will appear on 
the open markets this month, many conserva- 
tive people belisving there will be no accumu- 
lation until late in July or Aug. The general- 
ly excellent condition of the growing wheat 
plantis shown in American Agricuiturist’s 
exhaustive review in another column, and the 
evidences of retarded development or positive 
damage in certain sections do not prevent 
the trade from maintaining its belief in a gen- 
erally brilliant outlook, especially east of the 
Rocky mountains. Late advices from France 
point to a probably large increase in the yield 
of that country and foreign markets as a rule 
have shown more or les3 weakness. Ship- 
ments of wheat from surplus countries to 
western Europe are unusually large, showing 
that while that part of tbe world needs enor- 
mous quantities, current high prices stimu- 
late the movement,not alone from the U S but 
also from Argentina, India and Russia. 

Corn has proved a disappoiutment to its 
friends, exhibiting considerable heaviness 
the past week, accompanied by substantial de- 
clines to the level of about 33c ® bu for June 
or July delivery. In spite of the prevalence 
of wet and unfavorable weather in parts of 
the corn belt, operators refuse tu believe the 
crop jeopardized by delayed seeding, and the 

oor development in many early planted fields. 
While receipes are large so are exports, but 
the shipping business as a whole is only mod- 
erate. 

The oats market has suffered severely 
through indifferent support and liberal specu- 
lative selling, July delivery working down 
to 24c P bu, Sept under 22c. The shipping de- 
mand is fair but not of such a character as to 
materially help the situation. The bears make 
the most of such favorahle crop reports as are 
at hand, predicting a liberal yield. 

Rye has ruled lower, No2in store selling 
off to 65c or worse, lower grades 60@63c; fu- 
tures dull with new crop deliveries weak, ow- 
ing to the generally good outlook. 

After considerable depression recently, bar- 
ley has shown a little tendency to recover, all 
grades selling fairly well. Offerings of choice 
rather simall, and quotable at 46@50c P bu, 
poor to good 38@45c. 

Timothy seed quiet with cash market near- 
ly bare of offerings,and futures receiving some 
attention on the basis of about $2 80 P ctl 
for Sept prime; country lots are selling by 
sample at 225@275 ® ctl for common to 
choice. Clover seed neglected with contract 
grade about 5 25 ® ctl, other descriptions easy 
in tone. 

At New York, the grain markets have been 
largely governed by influences originating in 
the west, yet some of the weakness in wheat 
has come from indifferent foreign suppurt. 
Exports of wheat and flour continue remarka- 
rn bey however, placed by Bradstreet’s at 
4,309,000 bu for the week, against 4,064,000 bu 
one week ago and 2,081,000 bn a year ago. 


Cash’ wheat continues high with No 2 red 
quotable around $1 45 P bu, 
113@1 15. 


July delivery 
New crop deliveries weaker with 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cattle Hogs | Sheep 

1898} 1897 wenn) 1897) 1898| 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs . .|$5.10 $5.25| $4.40| $3.75 $4.50 $4.85 
New York ...........| 5.25) 5.25) 4.75) 4.20) 4.50) 4.85 
Buffalo.......... ....| 5-25) 5.25) 4.50 3.95| 4.25) 4.65 
Kansas City ......... 4.90) 5.00) 4.25) 3.60) 4.25) 4.35 
PN inc sncannes 5.25] 5.25) 4.55) 3.95) 4.25) 4.35 








At Chicago, theo cattle market is fairly active 
but not particularly strong. In fact many de- 
scriptions have gone off slightly until sales 
above 5c are exceptional. Desirable light 
weights show the least change while heavy 
coarse and brauded cattle have been poorly 
supported. 

ales to dressed beef and shipping con- 
cerns arelargely at a range of $4 25@4 8 
for fair to choice, while ordinary heavy cross 
the scales around 4c, or a figure very much 
below that paid forthe better grades of butch- 
er heifers and stockers and feeders. A few 
selected feeding steers have gone to the coun- 
tay at 5c, and it is needless to say will require 
very judicious handling in order to show 
Satisfactory profit when returned to the butch- 
er’s block. Prices are continued as follows: 


Fey export steers, #500@5 10 Poor to fcy bulls, 92 75@4 00 

Good to ch, 1150 to 1450 Canners, 2 25@3 25 
lbs, 440@490 Feeders, 3 75@5 00 

Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 4 60 
lbs, 375@425 Calves, 300 lbs up, THQA 


h to fey cows and 

heifers, 4 roa 50 
Fair to good cows, 2 75@4 00 

Hog prices have suffered severely since the 
high point recently scored, when a few droves 
sold at $475@480. The sharp advance at 
thrt time served to stimulate country ship- 
ments and packers have taken advantage of 
increased offerings, reducing their bids, trans- 
actions being largely ata range of 4 10@4 35, 
with pigs and rough lots 3 65@4. 

The sheep market has exhibited consider- 
able activity under an excellent demand and 
in spite of liberal arrivals from the country. 
These are made up largely of lambs, shorn 
selling at $4 25@525 with recent sales of 
choice unshorn at 575@610. Good native 
sheep 4 35@4 50, mixed droves,including year- 
lings, 4 50@4 65, poor to common stuff 3@3 75. 

At New York, cattle fairly steady with 
transactions on the basis of $4 50@5 25 for 
good to strictly fancy beeves. Veal calves 
in about the recent favor and salable at 5@ 
6 75 ¥ 100 tbs, according to condition. Hogs 
easy at 4 25@4 50 P 100 lbs. Sheep readily 
salable at steady to firm prices when choice, 
but market not especially active. Poor to 
good butcher sheep 3 75@4 25 ® 100 tbs,choice 
@ premium. Ordinary to prime yearlings 4 75 
@5 50, spring lambs 6 25@5 75. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, considerable activity has pre- 
vailed, due iu great part to the increased 
demand for certain grades suitable for the 
army. This forms an unexpected outlet fora 

ood many useful horses that ordinarily would 
face been available for the eastern and south- 
ern markets, and the recent advance of 
$15@30 ® head in certain kinds has been 
fairly well maintained. The army require- 
ments provide that a cavalry horse must be 
sound and well bred, a gelding of uniform 
and hardy color, hight 15} to 16 hands, 
weight 950 to 1150 ibs, age four to eight years, 
head and ears small, forehead broad, eves 


2 2 
Calves, veal, 4 30@7 00 
Milch cows, eaeh, 25@: 


large and prominent, with perfect vision, 

chest full, etc. 
Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 45@100 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 25 
Drivers, 85@300 
Saddle horses, 100@200 
General purpose, W@ 60 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Batter Market. 

The season for storing butter may now be 
said to be fairly opened. although the char- 
acter of the offerings is such as to limit opera- 
tions for that purpose. Enough has been 
done, however, to show the temper of the 
speculative element and it nas been something 
ofa surprise to note the eagerness to buy 
goods. Last year the third week in May 
marked a decline tc 14c and after selling a few 
days at that price worked back to 15c, which 
held for a considerable time. This season 15c 
has been the lowest and already the price is 















back to 16c. At present offerings are not of 
such a character as to be entirely satisfactory 
for storage purposes. Nevertheless the season 
will be speedily inaugurated providing a 
**bull’’ movement does not so far contro) yal. 
ues as to deter investment buying. The export 
demand is very uncertain. At low prices 
large guantities should be taken, but at 16c 
or more itis difficult to greatly interest for- 
eign buyers. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch 
cmy in tubs 17@18c P fb, prints 18@19e, dairy 
16@17c.—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy in tubs 
17@17hc, prints 17@19c, dairy 153@16}c. 

At New York, the demand remains fair for 
fancy stock, but the market is irregular for 
seconds. Creameries western extras 16@16h¢ 

ib, firsts 154c, seconds 144@15c, thirds 
133@14c, N Y cmy extra l6c, firsts 15c, sec- 
onds 13$@1lic, N Y dairy fey 15@15hc, firsts 
14@144c, Welsh tubs 14@15c, western imt cmy 
extras 1l4c, firsts 124@13c, seconds 12c, western 
factory 10@13c. 

At Philadelphia, Elgin and other western 
cmy 15@l6c # tb, imt cmy 18@19c, ladle 
13@13k¢c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet market but prices 
steady. Good to ch cmy 16. P bb, prints 17c, 
dairy 9c.—At Cincinnati, Elgin cmy fcy 
16@17c, Ohio 14@16c, dairy 10@11c. 

At Boston, the quality of receipts is gen- 
erally very good, making an improved de- 
mand. Supplies about the same. Vt and N 
H assorted sizes 17c # tb, northern N Y cmy 
17c, western spruce tubs 16$@17c, ash tubs 
16$c,northern cmy firsts 15@16c, eastern 15@t6c, 
western 15@16c, seconds I4c, Vt dairy extra 
15@16c,N Y dairy extra 15c, firsts 14c, seconds 
13c, western dairy 13@1l4c, western imt cmy 
134c, ladle extra 13c, firsts 12@3c, extra north- 
ern cmy in boxes 17}c, trunk butter extra 18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The receipts of cheese at the seaboard cities 
have not been quite so large as anticipated, 
probably owing to the fact that dealers have 
advised factorymen to hold back their goods 
until better cured. Notwithstanding, pum- 
bers have come forward before being well 
cured, and this coupled with unfavorable for- 
eign advices has hada dampening effect on 
the market. In general, choice - old colored 
cheese is in very light supply, while offerings 
of white are more than ample. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet, demand 
fair. Full creamcheddars 8@9c P fb, flats 8@%ec, 
skims 3@5c, imt swiss 14@15c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream cheddars 10@10kc. 

At New York, the inquiry 
ate while receipts are abundant. Old white 
not in demand. New: N Y, large ecol’d, 
choice 64@7c P tb, white 64@7c, good to prime 
large 6@64c, small col’d ch, 7@7ic, white 
7@7ic, good to prime small 6@64c, N Y skims 
3@5c. Old: N Y¥ full cream col’d fey 8}@9c, 
prime 7@8ic, white Thc. 

At Philadelphia, N Y full cream old 8@9c ? 
tb, new ch 7fe. 

Ohio— At Columbus, fuli cream cheridars 
10c # ib, flats 10c, limburger 4c, imt Swiss 
16c.—At Cincinnati, good to prime Ohio flats 
8@9c, family favorite 9@9kc. 

At Boston, there is no material change. 
Fine old cheese in good demand, but new not 
selling freely as yet. Old N Y small extra 9 
? ib, large extra 9c, firsts 7@8c, seconds 5@6c, 
Vt small extra 84@9c, large 8@9c, firsts 7@8c, 
seconds 5@6c, western twins extras 8@9%, 
Ohio flat ‘extra 8c, fair 6@7c, 
10@lic. New full cream cheese 
at 74.@8c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


is only moder- 


Sage extra 
is selling 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Syracuse, corn 42c P bu, 
mixed oats 35@40v, loose hay $8@11 P ton, 
oat straw 6@7, rye 7@10, good to ch fine 
washed wool 17@20c # tb, strictly fresh eggs 
124@ 3c ¥ dz, live chickens 8@10c ¥ tb, dress- 
ed 12@14c. Potatoes 85@90c # bu, onions 
60@70c, beans 1 25@1 35, beets new 20@ 25c, 
celery 50@60c ® az bchs, strawberries 10@12c 

P qt, tomatoes 2 75@3 P cra. 

At Albany, corn 38@40c P bu, mixed oats 
32@35e, bran $13@14 P ton, cottonseed meal 
21 50@22, middlings 15@17, loose hay 6@8, oat 
straw 5@6, rye 6@9. Strictiy fresh eggs 13@14c 
P dz, live chickens 9@10c P th,dressed 10@10}¢, 
live turkeys 12@13c, old potutoes 2 50@2 75 ¥ 
bbl, onions 1 50@2, cabbages 2@3 ¥ 100, beans 
1 30@1 40 P bu, ch strawberries 10@1lle P qt. 

OHIO-—At Columbus, corn 42@45c P bu, oats 
32@35c, bran $14 # ton, screenings 12, mid- 
diings 15, shorts 13._ Strictly fresh eggs 9c * 
dz, dressed chickens 6@7c # fh, potatoes 


70@75c P bu, onions 1@1 25, beans 1@1 35, 
apples 3 25@3 50 ® bbl. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. en 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans, 

At New York, feeling rather easy. Demand 
slow and receipts muderate. Marrow, choice 
$1 70@1 72 ¥ bu, medium ch 1 40@1 42, peach 
1 37@1 40, red kidney ch 2@2 10, white kidney 
ch 1 65@1 70, yellow eye ch 1 50@1.55, Cal li- 
mas 2@2 10. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the situation remains un- 
changed... N Y and Pa fresh gathered 12@13c 
# dz, western selected for — fcy at mark 
12c, average lots 11@1l4c, northerly sections 
12kc, southerly 12c, southwestern and Ky 
11@11khe. 

At Boston, there is an undertone of firm- 
ness. Nearby and Cape fey 14c # dz, 
eastern choice 12@12}c, Vt and NH choice 
12@124c, No Ohio and Ind 12c, western choice 
lijc, seconds 94@10c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, market shows reasonable 
activity. Strawberries, South Jersey ch 
9@10c P qt, fair 6@8c, Md 6@10c, Md and 
Del 4@6c, eastern 4@6c, Norfolk 3@8c. Ap- 
ples $3@4 # bbl, huckleberries 15@18c P qt, 
gooseberries 6@7c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, moderate sales and market 
quotably steady. Coarse corn meal 71@73c # 
100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits $1@1 05, chops 
75@78c. Western bran18 # ton, middlings 
18 50@19 50, linseed oil meal 25@26, rye feed 
16@17 50. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand moderate and mar- 
ket quiet without material change. Prime hay 
75@78e P 100 lbs, No 170@73c, No 2 60@65c, 
No 3 45@50c, mixed clover 45@55c, clover 
30@40c, no grade 25@40c, salt hay 40@45c, rye 
straw 30@47c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, demand is only moderately 
active and market generally easy. Maine He- 
bron $2 25@2 50 # sack, -N Y and western 
2 25@2 50 P 180 lbs, N O prime new 3@3 25 ? 
bbl, southern Rose and Hebron 3@4, Bermuda 
3@4 50. 

At Boston, old potatoes in small demand. 
New havea moderate sale. Aroostook He- 
brons 75@80c # bu, Dakota red 75@80c, Rural 
N Y¥ and Green Mts extra 85c, Mich Rurals 
75c, N Y White Stars 7ic, PEI Chen 80@85c, 
new 3@4 ® bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, quiet and nominally un- 
changed. Fresh killed, turkeys 7@9c P bh, 
Phila broilers 27@28c, fowls 9c, roosters 5@6v, 
squabs ch large white $2 50@2 75 P dz, small 
1 25@1 50. Frozen, turkeys 12@13c ? tb, chick- 
ens fey 13@14c, broilers 15@16c,capons 15@20c. 
Live, spring chickens 18@20c, fowls 84c, roost- 
ers 5c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@60c ? pr, geese 
75c@1 12. 

At Boston, moderate supply of all grades. 


Prices easy. Fresh killed, ghickens ch 
20@23c P tbh, fow!s extra 12@13c, Phila chick- 
ens 15@20c. Iced turkeys 9@10c, broilers 


20@23c, fowls 10c, ducks 6@7c. Frozen tur- 
keys 13c, chickens llc, fowls 8@9c, ducks 
6@9ce. Live fowls 10c, roosters 6c. 


Vegetables. 


Excessive rainfall throughout much of the 
Miss valley, the middle and north Atlantic 
states and N E has done much to retard the 
best development of vegetables. In portions of 
N E, there is a reported scarcity of home- 
grown asparagus. but sections further south 
are shipping freely. The government climate 
and crop bulletin for the week ended May 23 
Says that over the eastern Rocky mountain 
slope and in the lower middle and central 
Miss and Ohio valleys and Atlantic states the 
seascnal rainfall exceeds the average, the 
excess being very marked over most of these 
districts. 

At New York, little new to note. Prices 
substantially the same. Asparagus. $1 50@2 
¥ dz behs, beets 1@4 ¥P 100 bchs, celery 1@3 
P case, cabbage 50c@1 P bbl, cucumbers 
50c@1 25 P bskt, old onions 350 % bbl, new 
String beans 1@2 P hu-bskt, squash 1@2 50 
‘® bbl cra, turnips 50c@1 50. 


Wool. 


At New York, quotations without special 
change, the market showing an undertone of 
comparative firmness. 


. patriotic 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Picking and Marketing Cherries. 





The first essential in handling a crop of 
cherries is to pick the fruit with great care. 
Leave the stems on each cher:y and touch 
these only with the fingers. The most desira- 
ble package is the 8-lb basket. In larger ones 
the fruit is pressed too heavily against the 
bottum. Unless pickers are watched closely, 
many fruit spurs will be broken off. This 
should be guarded aguinst, otherwise the 
yield of the next year will be seriously short- 
ened (Delaware experiment station, Bulletin 
35). Pick a few days before ripe. 

The manner of picking will depend a good 
deal upon the demands of the market and this 
should be ascertained before hand, by corre- 
spondence with those to whom the fruit is to 
be sold. The small package should be made 
very attractive. All stemless or bruised cher- 
ries should be thrown out and the top layer 
of fruit ought to be faced in rows with the 
stems hidden. This work can be done rapid- 
ly by women and girls, who lay the cherries in 
the bottom of the boxes in rows, fruit side 
down, then fill the box. Nail it and turn it 
over and mark the faced side as the top. If 
baskets are used instead of boxes, the top of 
each basket should be faced. The extra cost 
of this work pays in the ready sale of this 
fruit. 

rr 
New Markets for fresh fruits, fresh vege- 


tables, fresh eggs, fresh dairy products, etc, 
can be found at many hotels and boarding 
houses in our hilland lake districts during 
the summer. The war scare will drive people 
from the seashore to the country. This fact 
seeins to be thoroughly established, and the 
farmer, dairyman and market gardener should 
be prepared to make the most of it. Hereto- 
fore most of the supplies for these interior 
resorts have come from commission mer- 
chants in the cities, thus being of compara- 
tively inferior quality while high in price. 
The proper distribution of fresh stuff to these 
country markets, especially from near-by 
growers, should receive careful attention. 





Cough.—Wm. C. (N Y) hasa pony witha 
cough; it seems to be in his throat or neck. 
Give him 4 an oz of Fowler’s solution of ar- 
senic at a dose in a small bran mash twice a 
day and continue it for three weeks. Also rub 
the throat and upper part of the neck every 
third day with mustard made up with hot 
water. Assoon asthe skin becomes tender, 
stop using it. Feed some flaxseed with his 
Oats, 4 a teacupful at a feed, once a day. 





A New By-product of Corn—The work of the 


American Maize Propaganda has received 
further impetus through the reported use of 
vulcanized corn oil. The agent of an eustern 
ayndicate is in Nebraska investigating the 
prospects for a large plant for the manufacture 
of rubber substitutes, etc. This newest prod- 
uct of maizeis said to be extracted from 
material hitherto regarded as waste in the 
manufacture of glucose. It is reported to have 
the color, texture, odor and peculiar elasticity 
of rubber and it is propused to use it in com- 
bination with the last named in the manu- 
facture of various articles. 





Bavarian Farms—Of the total area of Bava- 
ria (11,410,000 acres) fully 25 % is divided 
into farms of less than 24 acres, and half the 
total into farms of 24 to 25 acres. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 





Every Man, Woman and Child is vitally in- 
terested in war news, but very few are suftfi- 
ciently posted in geography to intelligently 
follow the dispatches. A boon to the reader is 
our War Atlas, with colored maps showing 
every point mentioned. It’s three dollars’ 
worth for a quarter, for which sum it is sent 
postpaid by the Orange Judd company to any 
of its subscribers. See advertisement in an- 
other colamn, 





Through the War by Camera.—Every 
American is looking eager- 
ly for details and particulars of the present 
war with Spain, and now that the volunteers 
have been called tothe front, there is scarcely 
afamily anywhere that has not some friend or 
relative giamong them. Pearson’s War Pic- 
ture, which is advertised in another column, 
is published to illustrate every phase of army 
life, navy life, and also show pictures of the 
leaders, and the places which the war makes 
prominent. We advise our readers to send 10c 
to the Pearson Publishing company, Dept 
A, 114 Fifth avenue, New York, for Part 1, 
which is now ready, and contains 28 illus- 
trations. 
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In Chilton Paint 
you get what you pay for. 


If you buy a gallon of paint insist on obtain- 
ing a gallon and not part of one. The Chil- 
ton Paint is measured by the United States 
standard gallon. It is the cheapest paint be- 
cause itis the best. It is the best because it is 
made ro Linseed Oiland a Turpentine 
Drier, with the very best pigments, and is 
mixed and ground by machinery from five to 
seventimes, It covers more surface and lasts 
longer than any other kind of paint. 

Inquire of agents, or address 


THE CHILTON CO., 69 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
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War Atlas! 


$3 WORTH 
OF MAPS FOR.ONLY 25e, 


NEW COLORED (MAPS. 


War encircles the globe, Soe a | into prom- 
inence little known countries and almost un- 
heard of islands and ports. Maps are indis- 
pensable—clear, modern, accurate, up-to-date 
maps. 





eee THE ess 


Rand & McNally War Atlas 


meets an immediate want. It contains fine 

colored and indexed maps, on a large scale, of 

the countries and islands of interest in the war 

with Spain, viz: 
1. A colored plate of sixty national flags, 

A double-page map of the world. 

North America and the United States. 

Europe in detail. 

Spain and the neighboring islands. 

The West Indies at large. 

Cuba, with detailed plans of Havana, 
showing forts and public buildings. 

The Philippine Islands, Chinaand Jap- 
an; onl to be the best ever offered to 
the public. 

9. The United States 


Each map is 14 by 21 inches in size except 
the United States, whichis 11 by 14. All are 
up-to-date and printed in the best style on good 
book paper and indexed on the margin. Bound 
in strong papercover; size when closed, 1% by 
14 inches, o better maps than these are made 
in America, and separately ,would cost $3.00. 


- 25 Gents a Copy, Postage Paid, 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


23.0) OUP oo bo 


ad 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette=Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, FASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Bottled Up at Last.—There is little doubt but 
that the Spanish squadron under Admiral 
Cervera is safely trapped in the harbor of 
———— de Cuba, with little chance of es- 
cape. The navy department at Washington is 
very guarded in its statements, but has inti- 
mated that this is the case. Schley is block- 
ading the entrance to the harbor, and itis 
now a question of starving the enemy out or of 
entering the harbor and giving battle. For 
300 yards the entrance to the harbor is ex- 
tremely narrow and is protected by strong 
forts. No better place could be found for lay- 
ing mines and torpedoes, and these difficulties 
will have to be met and overcome before a 
shell can be fired at Cervera’s ships. Why he 

















SANTIAGO HARBOR, 


should allow hnimseli to be canght has puzzled 
the strategists. It is thought that one or more 
of his ships have gone lame and he was forced 
to remain for repairs. Again it may be his 
object to divide the Awerican forces and 
weaken the movement against Havana, be- 
lieving that with the assistance of the land 
batteries he can successfully give battle to 
the American fleet. The hills about Santi- 
ago are held by the insurgents and there will 
probably be no trouble in landing troops to 
join them in a land attack onthe city if itis 
deemed advisable. Spain’s reserve fleet 
which bas been fitting out at Cadiz now be- 
comes the uncertain factor in the situation. It 
has been reported that it has sailed west, but 
although this is not believed, the possibility 
of its appearing in West Indian waters must 
be coasidered. News of a great battle at San- 
tiago may be expected any day. 





Exposition Figures Suffer.—A number of 
groups of Cupids which decorated the fine 
arts building of the Trans-Mississippi exposi- 
tion at Omaha so shocked Miss Dorothy Maur, 
a lientenant in the Salvation Army, that at 
midnight she visited the building and with an 
ax chopped them to pieces. Some of the stat- 
uary destroyed was very costly and beautiful. 


Blow Aimed at Porto Rico.—There is strong 
probability that one of the first moves will be 
against Porto Rico, the army co-operating 
with the warships under Sampson, military 
operations in Cuba being postponed until 20,- 
060 troops have been landed in San Juan. It 
is understood that this plan is strongly favor- 
ed by Gen Miles. It is urged that the island 
should be taken at once to insure indemnity 
in case Spain should suddenly withdraw from 
Cuba and begin negotiations for peace. The 
plan is to send 20,000 regulars and volunteers 
from the Florida coast. The government now 
has 32 transports available. 








War Notes.--Gen Fitzhugh Lee has gone to 
Tampa, Fla, and was enthusiastically receiv- 
ed.——An important arrest of a supposed 
Spanish spy has been icade at Key West. He 
was taken from the captured steamer Pana- 
ma, and is supposed to have information in 
regard to New York harbor defenses, with 
charts of the harbor, which he was trying to 
get to the Spanish authorities. He is a Span- 
ish civil engineer.——The Oregon reached 
Jupiter, Fla, last week,in first-class condition 
after her long voyage of 13,000 miles from San 
Francisco.——The bids for armor for the three 
new battle ships Illinois, Alabama and Wis- 


consin have been opened and the contracts 
will be divided between the Bethlehem and 
Carnegie companies.——The most comprehen- 
sive and efficient system for observing the ap- 
proach of a hostile fleet that has ever been 
put in operation has been completed on the 
The coast signal service 


Atlantic seaboard. 





has 2300 men stretched along the coast from 
Bar Harbor, Me, to Galveston, Tex. There 
are 34 central stations, 60 to 100 miles apart, 
each connected directly by telegraph with 
the coast signal oftice of the navy department. 
—--—The authorities at Kingston, Jamaica, 
refused to allow the Spanish consul to search 
the steamer Adula with Americans from Cien- 
fuegos.——Col Juva of the Cuban army,now in 
this country, states that the Nashville’s fire at 
the time the Winslow was damaged played 
havoc with Spanish troops and hundreds were 
killed and wounded.——Consul A. G. Brice, 
poe from experience in Matanzas, says 
that there is little danger of U S soldiers 
falling victims to disease in Cuba. He at- 
tributes the loss of Cubans and Spaniards by 
disease to the deplorable sanitary conditions 
of the armies.——An alliance of the ship 
building firm of William W. Cramp & Sons of 
Philadelphia with the English tirm of Vick- 
ers Sons & Maxim was reported last week, 
but is now denied absolutely.——It is said 
that Spain desires peace and is willing to 

uit as soon as she can do se with honor.—— 

he scope of the Red Cross society is to be 
widened, and it is proposed to look after des- 
titute families of those at the front as well as 
care for the sick and wounded. 





Cable Flashes.—The pall bearers at the fu- 
neral of Mr Gladstone were the prince of 
Wales, duke of York, marquis of Salisbury, 
earl of Kimberly, earl of Rosebery, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, A. J. Balfour and Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt.——Beneditto Brin, 
the Italian minister of marine, is dead.——It 
is reported from London that the United 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


States has resumed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the Danish West Indies.——Duke 
Almodovar de Rio has accepted the Spanish 
portfolio of minister of foreign affairs, de. 
clined by Leon y Castillo.——A force of 
troops has relieved the missionaries and oth- 
ers at Kwellu, west coast of Africa, who 
were in peril trom the rebellion of the na- 
tives against the-imposition of the hut tax, 
——The government of the Transvaal refuses 
to recognize England’s suzerainty.——The 
pope is reported as much disturbed by the 
grave disorders in Italy. 





Call for 75,000 Troops.—President McKin- 


ley has issued a proclamation calling for 75,- 
000 additional volunteers, making the total 
number called for 200.000. This has been ne- 
cessitated by the program of occupation of 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. When 
all are mustered in the total army strength 
will be 278,5008 and to be divided as fol- 
lows: Cuba, 100,000; Philippines, 25,000; Porto 
Rico, 20,000; home guard something over 125,- 
000. Four or five southern states have not yet 
filled their quotas underthe first call. The 
new call will probably be filled by volunteers 
outside of the uational guard now held in 
reserve. A strict apportionment according 
to population would draw from the west as 
follows: Arizona, 108; California, 795; Colo- 
rado, 942; Idaho, 140; Montana, 314; Nevada, 
&3; Wyoming, 138; Washington, 706; North 
Dakota, 276; South Dakota, 1110; Utah, 255; 
Oklahoma, 84; Wisconsin, 1965; Texas, 2558; 
Oregon, 898; Nebraska, 1447; Missouri, 3246; 
Minnesota, 1724; Michigan, 2622; Kansas, 
1672; Iowa, 2264; Indiana, 2582; Illinois, 4828, 








What is it—brain or brawn? 
Do you clean by main 


strength or do you use labor 


savers? Do you use ¢he dest labor 
saver? If you are undecided which 


zs best try 


Washing 


Powder 


N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. St. Louis. 


New York. 





Boston. Philadelphia. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


PRUDENTIAL: 


Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 


Both Sexes. Ages, {--70, Write for information sent FREE. 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
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and His Family 
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Premiums payable yearly, half- 
yearly, quarterly, weekly. 


of America, 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J- 
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A Drug Clerk’s [listake. 


By Robert M. Bailey. 





HE DOCTOR had looked 
at my tongue and felt 
my pulse and then 
wrote out a cabalistic- 
looking prescription. 

‘*There,’’ said he, 

AN ‘you just take that ac- 

a cording to directions 

and you will be all right in a day or two.”’ 

**By the way, doctor,’’ I asked, ‘‘did you 
ever have any trouble about druggists making 
mistakes in filling your prescriptions?’’ 

‘**Q no; such things do not happen half so 
frequently as people seem to imagine. How- 
ever, I was once the victim of a druggist’s 
clerk, but it was before I became a physi- 
cian.’’ 

‘*How was that, doctor? Tell me about 
it.’ His eyes twinkled, and he seated him- 
self and related a little tale which I give as 
nearly as may be in his own words. 














It was when I was a boy of fourteen and 
was attending the Centerville academy. My 
special chum there was Tommy Bigbee, who, 
you know, is now one of our most distin- 
guished surgeons. Tommy was then a tow- 
headed, freckle-faced boy, considerably small- 
er than I, though nearly of the same age. His 
father was the principal grocer of Centerville. 
What drew Tommy and me together was the 
fact that both of us already intended to be- 
come physicians. I boarded with the village 
doctor, who sympathized with my ambition 
and allowed me touse his books freely. It 
became the regular thing for Tommy to come 
to my room each evening, and after we had 
prepared, more or less conscientiously, our 
lessons for the next day, we would study and 
talk about some subject in a book on anato- 
my or physiology. 

One evening Tommy suddenly remarked: 
**T tell you what it is, Dolly’’—Dolly was the 
not wholly acceptable nickname given me in 
Centervilie—‘‘I tell you what it is. This read- 
ing and looking at pictures is all very well, 
but we’ve got to get a subject to dissect.’’ 

‘‘Why, Tommy,’’ I gasped, overwhelmed 
at the magnitude of the idea, ‘‘we can’t get 
one. There’s no one around here that we 
could make way with and it would cost a pile 
to buy a subject.*’ 

**Well,’’ said Tommy. 

**And besides I’m afraid I should feel 
squeamisa about cutting up a fellow creature 
at first, you know, and I’d rather wait_ until 
I get into the medical school.’’ 

‘‘Shucks!”? said Tommy. ‘‘The trouble 
with you is you haven’t got the true scientific 
spirit.’’ 

Such an imputation was humiliating, and I 
hastened to assure Tommy that I had lots 
of it. 

‘*No, you haven’t,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘or you 
wouldn’t talk-such nonsense. But you don’t 
get my idea. Let’s dissect a cat.’’ 

**Oh,’’ said I. ‘*But how shall we kill it? 
How would it do to drown it?’’ 

**It wouldn’t do at all,’? said Tommy. ‘‘It 
would be disagreeable to ‘feel of und it 
woulan’t be pretty to look at. Let's pizen it.’’ 

**All right,’’ said I. ‘‘What shall we pizen 
it with?’’ 

‘**Strychnine,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘It’ll kill it 
80 quick it won’t know it. You get the 
strychnine and I’ll get the cat. That’s fair. 
We’ll go over to the Floral hall at the fair 
grounds to-morrow afternoon, where it will 
be nice and quiet.’’ 

‘All right,*® said I. 

**And be sure you have your scalpel sharp,’’ 
said Tommy. ‘‘Scalpel’’ was the professional 
name which Tommy and I bestowed upon our 
pocket-knives. 

The next day was Saturday and there was 
no school. During the forenoon I stopped 
into the village drug store. There happened 
to be no one present but the clerk, Lemuel 
Bangs. As I was feeling rather serious over 
the coming feline tragedy, I should have pre- 
ferred to deal with the proprietor, who had 
less of levity in his composition. However, 
I stepped to the counter. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


‘*An ounve of strychnine, if you please,’’ 
said I. 

‘*What’s that, young man?’ said Lemuel. 
‘‘Say it again, won’t you?”’ 

‘*An ounce of strychnine,’’ I repeated, rath- 
er sharply. 


‘*My boy,’’ said Lemuel, ‘‘ What do you want 


an ounce of strychnine for?’’ 

**T believe that is my own affair,’’ said I, 
with dignity. 

‘*But do you know what strychnine is? Do 
you imagine you are asking for some kind of 
confectionery for your best girl?’’ 

**IT know_.all about strychnine,’’ said I. 
**Please be quick.’’ 

‘*Do you know, Dolly,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that 
strychnine is a dead!y poison? Did you know 
that a single grain of it put on your tongue 
would kill a dog?’’ 

**Fiddlesticks!’’ said I; ‘‘why can’t you let 
me have it without so much nonsense. I 
only want it for a scientific purpose.’’ 

*‘Oh, is that it? Why didn’t you say so in 
the first place? Going to poison rats?’’ ‘‘ Per- 
haps.”’ 

Lemuel disappeared in the laboratory, and 
presently returned with a package which he 
tossed upon the counter. It was labeled with 
the skull and crussbones, and the word ‘‘ Poi- 
son’’ in heavy type. 

At one o’clock I was at Mr Bigbee’s gate, 
where I found Tommy waiting. 

**Have you got the strychnine?’’ he whis- 
pered. 

‘Yes. Have you got the cat?’’ 

‘*T’ve got her all right, but I had a great 
time persuading her into the bag.’’ 

He led me to the stable, where I saw an an- 
imated bag rolling over the floor. 

‘*Shall we give her the pizen now?’’I asked. 

**No, let’s wait till we get there. It’ll kill 
her quick enough.’”’ 

Tommy picked up the bag and we started 
across lots for the county fair grounds half a 
mile away. 

‘*What do you want to find out about the 
cat, Tommy?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, I want to look at her lungs and 
heart mostly. What are you going in for?’’ 

‘Ob, I want to study the brain and nerves 
if I can find them. HowI wish we could 
find out where the cat’s mind is seated!’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t believe you’ll find out this 
afternoon,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘ By the way,I was 
reading the other day that philosophers arc 
agreed that the mind is—is—co—co-extensive 
—yes, that’s the word—co-extensive with the 
nervous system, so that wherever there’s 
nerves, there’s mind; on the surface of the 
body just as much as inside of it. What do 
you think, Doliy?’’ 

‘*Looks reasonable,’’ said I. ‘*‘You_ see, it 
follows that a big boy has got more mind 
than a small one.’’ I lvoked sideways at 
Tommy. 

Tommy was thoughtful for a moment. 
**Guess not,’’ said he finally. ‘‘It’s spread 
thin on a big boy; sometimes mighty thin.”’ 
And Tommy looked sideways at me. 

Thus exchanging weighty thoughts we ar- 
rived at the Floral hall. This was a long, 
barnlike structure used for exhibition pur- 
poses during the annual county fair. The 
doors were merely fastered with props, so 
that entrance was easy. 

Tommy. d€posited his squirming burden 
upon the floor. ‘‘Let*s see the stuff,’’ said he. 

I produced and I opened the paper, disclos- 
ing a fine white powder. 

‘‘Thunder!’’ said Tommy. ‘‘You’ve got 
enough to kill all the cats in Centerville. 
How shall we give it to her? They say it’s 
powerful bitter.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you. You just untie the bag and 
let her head out and hold her tight, while I 


- give her a pinch of it.”’ 


Tommy executed his part of the program, 
and presently the head of the victim was ex- 
posed, twisting in every direction, while he 
held the mouth of the bag tightly about her 
neck. ‘‘What are you shaking so for, Dolly? 
It’s just as I said last night; you don’t show 
the true scientific spirit. This cat isn’t one 
of your relatives, anyhow; so hurry up.”’ 

I managed to pry apart the sharp teeth of 
the animal and deposited a large pinch of the 
powder upon her tongue. The effect was 
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startling. She spit furiously, uttered a sharp 
scream, and began to struggle with surprising 
vigor. 

‘‘Grab her quick!’* yelled Tommy. ‘‘She’s 
tearing my legs all to pieces!”’ 

I might as well have tried to grasp a torna- 
do. ‘*‘Hang on, Tommy!’’ I shoutea. ‘‘She’ll 
be dead in a minute. Just show the true sci- 
entific—’’ 

I ended the sentence with a yell as pierc- 
ing as Tommy’s. He, unable to endure the 
fierce scratches of the furious animal, had 
lost his hold, and with one bound her sharp 
claws were buriea deep in my neck and 
shouléers; with another she was upon the 
rafters above; a third spring carried her 
through a small open window beneath the 
gable of the building. 

A loud scream from without mingled 
with cries of ‘‘Howly Vargin and the 
blessed saints protect us!’’ followed the 
disappearance of the cat. In_ constere 
nation we forgot our woundse and rushed 
to the door. There the’ first thing that 
struck our eyes was the cat shooting like 
a streak of furry lightning across the grounds 
to the distant fence, and then the source of 
the outcries made herself volubly evident, 
It was Mrs Murphy, the worthy wife of the 
superintendent of the grounds, who lived 
near-by. She had noticed us stealing to the 
building, and impelled by curiosity or a sense 
of duty, had followed us. Unfortunately her 
path had intersected the orbit of the cat as it 
sprang through the window and _=e several 
scratches on ber ample face showed the result 
of the collision. 

Mrs Murphy was usually the best-natured 
woman inthe world and her surprise and 
fright were certainly sufficient excuse for the 
language which she showered upon our un- 
fortunate heads. She ordered us off the 
grounds in no gentle wise, and threatened us 
with dire vengeance from her husband. We 
apologized as best we could and’sneaked away. 

Presently a thought occurred to us. We 
had left the paper of strychnine on a_ bench. 
We went back and peeped cautiously in at the 
door. She had picked up the paper and was 
looking curiously at its contents. Presently 
she wet her finger, pressed it in the powder, 
looked at it a moment and then, to our hor- 
ror, and before we could say a word, touched 
it to her tongue. Tommy became as pale as 
death and I felt my heart stand still. He re- 
covered his presence of mind instantly and 
rushed to the woman. 

‘‘Spit it out! spit it out!’’ he yelled; ‘‘it’s 
pizen.’’ 

She had made a wry face atthe taste, but 
at Tommy’s words she turned pale and cast 
the paper to the fioor. 

**What is it?’’ she gasped. 

**Strychnine! Run to the house, if you can, 
while I get the doctor.’’ 

**O, howly mither!’’ she wailed. ‘‘Phwat 
did I want to taste the nasty sour stuff for?’’ 

**Sour?’’ exclaimed Tommy, with a look 
of relief. ‘‘Then it isn’t strychnine. Per- 
haps it isn’t pizen.’’ 

He picked up the paper to which some of 
the powder adhered and touched it to his 
tongue. ‘‘Faugh!’’ said he; ‘‘it’s sourer than 
the sharpest vinegar. That’s no strychnine. 
Where did you get it, Dolly?’’ 

‘* At the drug store.’’ 

‘-I’ll bet a dollar you got it of Lemuel 
Bangs.’’ 

‘*Yes, [ did,’’ said I. 

‘Well, you got fooled, that’s all.’’ 

Mrs Murphy had by this time recovered her 
equanimity and good nature, and we con- 
fessed to her our intentions with regard to 
the cat. She was prodigiously amused. 

We departed, Mrs Murphy and Tommy to 
nurse their scratches, I to s@ek satisfaction 
of Lemuel Bangs. 

T found Mr Bangs seated on the ccunter 
slapping flies with a ferule. ‘*‘Louok here, 
Lemuel,”’ said I, ‘‘what was that stuff you 
sold me for strychnine this morning?’’ 

‘‘What, Dolly,’’ he cried tragically, while 
an expression of borror overspread his face; 
‘‘you don’t mean to tell me that you have 
been tasting of that powder!’’ 

‘*Yes, I did.’’ " 

‘‘Great heavens! Come here, quick!’’ and 
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before I could eluae him he had stretched out 
his long arm and dragged me upon the coun- 
ter. ‘‘I’ll have your stomach pumped out in 
two minutes and I hope I can succeed in sav- 
ing your young precious life.’’ 

He reached for an instrument on the shelf 
and was trying to insert it in my mouth 
against my strenuous resistance, when a lady 
entere. 

**Ah, good day, Mrs Reed,’’ 
leaving me and turning to her. 
sunshine into the store with you. 
I do for you?”’ 

‘*What are you doing to that boy, you wick- 
ed fellow?’’ asked the lady, shaking her tinger 
at him. 

‘Oh, I was werely about to operate upon 
him with a stomach pump. The poor fellow 
has been trying to commit suicide by taking 
tartaric acid.’’ 

T had heard enough and I stole quietly out 
of the store. Plainly there was little satisfac- 
tion to be got out of Lemuel. 

All Centerville was talking of our escapade 
during the next few days and Tommy and I 
learned the painful lesson that fame some- 

“times has its drawbacks. But it seemed to 
us a striking instance of the world’s injus- 
tice, that while we were iaughed at, no one 
seemed to find anything reprehensible in the 
part borne in the affair by the perfidious Mr 
Bangs. 


said Lemuel, 
‘“*You bring 
What can 


Landscape Art. 


RESIDENTIAL ~ SITES AND ENVIRONMENTS: 
Their Conveniences, Gardens, Parks, Plant- 
ing, Etc. By Joseph Forsyth Johnson, A. 
T. De LaMare printing and publishing com- 
pany. 

Landscape art in its highest development 
has heretofore found too little expression in 
America. To stimulate and develop an in- 
terest in landscape gardening in its various 
phases and purposes has been the object of 
this author, than whom there is none better 
qualified to treat the subject. To the thou- 
sands of persons who desire to found a coun- 
try home from which they expect to derive 
the greatest possible enjoyment for themselves, 
their families and their friends, this work 
furnishes invaluable information on every 
point connected with rural art. Instead of 
giving fixed rules, the author takes the reader 
into his confidence and explainsto him the 
reasons for each step, from the selection of 
the site to the final finishing touches. Bya 
number of plans the correct treatment of vari- 
ous sized grounds is shown, from the small 
lot to the park home and city square. Tables 
of plants for special purposes are given, with 
a special view to producing perpetual effects. 
The proper planting and grouping of trees, 
shrubs and plants, thinning out of wood- 
lands, arrangement of rockeries, aquatic gar- 
dens, terraces, etc, etc, all receive proper at- 
tention, each important function being plain- 
ly illustrated. The publishers deserve no lit- 
tle credit for the elegant and substantial style 
in which they have brought out this volume, 
which will no doubt be heartily welcomed by 
all those for whom it is intended. Sold by 
the Orange Judd company, plain edges. $2.50; 


full gilt, $3. 

Membership in one of our letter circles 
costs 10c. These circles ure groups of young 
readers formed for the purpose vf personal 
correspondence on the ‘‘round robin’’ plan; 
that is, one member writing to the next, who 
iu turn adds a letter of his own, and they 
each heur from all. Each member on joining 
receives a certificate and a list of the mem- 
bers of his circle. Every applicant must give 
his or her age, as the circles are made up ac- 
cording to age. These facts are printed in 
answer to numerous questions. In reply to 
Esther S. K., her friend may join her circle 
if the members are willing. He must send 
10c to the Young Folks’ Editor for a certifi- 
cate. 


Amateur Press Association.—In a November 
issue an article appeared on the National 
alateur press association. I have since join- 
ed the association and I understand that a 
number of other subscribers to this paper have 
joined. If any of the Tablers are members 








I would‘like to hear from them.—[{Marie Wi1l- 
liams, Lockbourne, O. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Profitable Small Garden. 


MARIAN M’CONKEY. 





It was only 18 by 20 feet, yet an astonishing 
amount of vegetables was grown on it, as 
every available ipch of space was utilized. 
The beans were planted around at the bot- 
tom of the fence, the pickets serving as poles 
for the vines to twine on. Early peas were aft- 
erward pulled up and late cabbage set in 
where the dried vines had been. In between 
the two early putato rows tomato plants were 
set. Quick-growing radishes were planted in 
the parsnip, celery,salsify and beet rows. The 
lettuce bed was afterward planted in pickle 
cucumbers. 

Another cucumber patch was a coal oil 
barrel half full of water, filled in with brick- 
bats and rocks fora foundation for the soil 
on top, and 10 thrifty vines hung down the 
sides, bearing abuadantiy. In the chicken 
yard six posts were set and on top of each 
was a box of shallow soil with small flowers 
in each, which produced bouquets for the ta- 
ble all summer and did not interfere with the 
poultry and were so high up the chickens 
could not pick the flowers. 





Earle and Tom Reed. 





Earle Robinson Clifford is an Oxford Co 
Maine, boy nearly four years old, and he 
has a splendid cosset lamb one year old 
named Tom Reed. Earle had been having a 
hard time with whooping cough, and was be- 
ginning to get out of doors a little, when one 
bright April morning last year his grandpa, 
who owns a large farm, came to see him, 
Grandpa had a bran-sack in his wagon, with 
something in it that squirmed and wriggled 





‘*Ma, ma ma.’’ Earle ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh! grandpa, has you dot somfing 
for me?’’ Grandpa laughed agd said ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
and putting the bran-sack on the grass he un- 
tied the string and out popped the pretti- 
est white wooly lamb that ever was seen. 


and kept saying 


Earle was wild with delight. Then grandpa 
took from one of his pockets a bottle witha 
rubber nipple on it, and gave it to Earle, tell- 
ing him that he must give the lamb that bot- 
tle full of warm milk three times a day; and 
when the lamb got larger, he must give him a 
larger bottle full. Then Earle rushed into the 
house, shouting for his mamma, ‘‘Oh! Mam- 
ma! Mamma! Come and see the little teenty 
lamb that grandpa bringed to me. What 
shall I name it?’’ 

The whole family racked their brains for 
weeks, trying to find a name good enongh for 
Earle’s lamb; but Earle was hard to suit and 
rejected every name. About that time Earle 
heard a great deal said about Tom Reed, and 
one day he very gravely announced to the 
family that he was going to name his lamb 
Tom Reed. So, at last, the lamb was named. 















Earle and his lamb were great chums; aj! 
the summer long you hardly ever saw ong 
without the other. They would wander about 
for hours in the cool, shady orchard, back of 
the house, Earle trying to catch the butter. 
flies, his golden curls flying in the summer 
breeze, or he would pick great bouquets of 
daisies and buttercups. 

By September Tom Reed was a very large 
lamb of his age, but sad to say, took to bunt. 
ing everybody and everything, even bunting 
his little master over several times, nearly 
breaking his heart; for Earle thought Tom 
Reed ought to love him as that other lamb 
loved Mary, you know. So Tom had to be 
shut up where he could do noharm. One 
day a gentleman visiting at the house asked 
Earle why he named his lamb Tom Reed. The 

entleman, who was a democrat, just shouted 
when aftera few minutes of deep thought, 
Earle replied very sadly, ‘‘I dess it’s because 
he bunts so.’’ 

The Cameras are busily at work in our 
contest, and some charming pictures have 
come in already, though the time will not 
close till July 1. <A prize of five dollars is 
offered for the best schuvol picture; five dol- 
lars for the best home picture, and five dollars 
for the best picture of any kind outside these 
two classes— fifteen dollars in all. Full par- 
ticulars were printed in the issue of April 9. 


The ‘‘Unknown” Heard From.—My photo- 
graph was in a May number of your 
paper. Iam knuwn to the Tablers as A 
Merry Girl, that is, if they ever paid any at- 
tention to my letters. The Y F E seems to 
want to know all about me, sol willsay: I 
live on Orange Prairie, Ill. I am 14 years 
old, weigh 114 lbs and am 5 ft 34 in tall. I 
ride a wheel and play the piano and organ. 
I am fond of horses aud have a pretty black 
one called Cap. I would like to see the Y 
F E’s picture.—[A Merry Girl. 


LADIES READ! 


= Another 
Marvelous Cure. 


[Inielat] Saved My Life. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Company, Chicago. Dear 
Sirs: I cannot help writing to you to express my thanks 
for curing me by your wonderful remedy, “5 DROPS.” It 
has been a great blessing to me and I cannot praise it too 
high, and am recommending it to all my friends. For 
more than 20 years I have suffered agonies with 
Brain, Lung, Kidney and Nervous Trouble, Bil- 
fousness and Chills. Fifteen years ago I was all 
broken down with Rheumatism, Irregular Menses and 
Piles. I have suffered many diseases. Three years 
ago I was married and my heaith grew gradually worse, 
and falling of the womb followed. I became so weak that 
my folks thought I was going to die, and had no hope of 
my recovery. I have doctored everywhere and could not 
even obtain relief. I came home last October because we 
knew I was very near my grave, and that I could not live 
many days longer; but by God’s great blessing an old 
friend of ours sent us his paper telling us what “5 DROPS 
would do. My aged mother sent for a bottle, and afterI 

ad taken one dose I wanted to give up, I was so weak, 
but mother kept giving it tome. When I had taken the 
fifth dose I was greatly relieved, and in a week I was re- 
ceiving my health back. Now Ican dance, run_and 
jump—something I could not do for years. When 
the first bottle was finished I sent for another. Now, I 
can never repay you for what you have done for me. 
The Rheumatism, Piles, Brain Trouble and alt 
old diseases of over 20 years have miraculous! 
left me. I cannot praise your “5 DROPS” enough. 
will never be without it, because it saved my life. It has 
also cured a a of mine of Rheumatism of two years 
standing. My friends are surprised to see me enjoying 
myself. I tell them of your wonderful medicine that has 
cured me. I am widely known in Omaha. My parents 
want to express their thanks to you for curing their 
beloved daughter. God be with you always—that is my 
Withu for you. I remain, yours in Christ, Mrs. S. E. 

iklund, 3824 No. 16th St., Omaha, Neb., March 24, "9. 

“5 DROPS” cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neural- 
gia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neural- 

ic Headaches, Heart Weakness, La Grippe 

reeping Numbness. ” 

Many thousands of similar letters received. 
The merit of “5 DROPS” is undisputed with those who 
have tried it. Large bottles of “5 DROPS” (300 doses), 
$1.00; 3 bottles, $2.50. Agents wanted in new terTi- 
tory. Write us to-day. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 
167-169 Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 























Absolutely enred, Never to return. 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Aedes 
oe . Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta, Me 

















MISSOURI TABLERS, 
Seventeen and Eighteen Years Old. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Show Your Colors.—Boys, are we going to 
stand by and have the girls continually call- 
ing us bashful and afraid? I guess not. Show 
your colors! Whistling Girl, you can earn a 
bicycle by selling tea, cotfee and spices for 
W. G. Baker, Springtield, Mass. I think 
Pansy very musical. My favorite authors are 
Oliver Optic, Horatio Alger, Jr, and G. A. 
Henty. I am a member of two boys’ secret 
societies. My ‘deal of a girl is a blond of 
medium hight, who is jolly and_yet sensible. 
[One Boy. 


A Boy to Be Pitied.—I want to shake hands 
with Miss Idal and Moss Rose, ir I may, for 
standing up for the girls. The idea of one of 
the Tablers expressing such opinions about 
girls—that they are silly and think more of 
their faces than of being useful to their 
mothers. Do you knew, really pity that 
boy, to think that the girls he knows are like 
that. I wish he knew some of my friends and 
he would change his opinion in a hurry. Now 
I have done nothing but scold, so call a halt. 
The town I live in 1s situated on a beautiful 
lake,therefore I invite the Y F E to come and 
see me and to bring all the Tablers he can 
with him, for here we have fishing, shooting, 
camping and excursions. What think you of 
that, boys? Willie Summers will alsc be wel- 
come, for F’ll stay in the kitchen helping 
mother while he is here. Next time I will 
tell you some of my camping experiences. 
Now, Mr Editor, with all your invitations, 
don’t forget to come and see—[Canadian HS 
Girl Nol. 





The Prize Essay.—I see that the young ladies 


are teasing the boys unmerciflully about being 
bashful. I myself think they are somewhat 
backward. Iam one ofthe high school stu- 
dents and think Mr Brigg’s essay was excel- 
lent. I forgot to mention that I live on a farm 
in the Catskil]) mountains. If there are any 
young lady readers of the Y F T who 
would like to correspond with a young fel- 
low, please send their name and address. I 
would like Leila M. White to please send me 
her address.—[Raymond Cornell, Ruth, N Y. 





From Miss Idal’s Friend.—I am a boy 14 
years old and live on a farm of 80 acres. We 
have three horses, fuur cows anda calf three 
months old, whose name is Bessie. One of 
our cows is named after Miss Idal’s middle 
name. We also have two dogs and 24 pigeons. 
I have two cats and three little kittens, two 
weeks old, four Bantams and two little ones, 
acanary bird, two large rabbits and four 
little ones. I expect to make a present of 
two of the little rabbits. I am very fond of 
flowers and my mother has lots of them 
winter and summer. I have a good many this 
epring. I like to go to school very much, but 
there are two in our class and I don’t hke it 
as well as though there were more. Arith- 
metic and algebra are my easiest studies. I 
am going to business college in the city next 
year. Ihave read a good many books. I 
have had a wheel nearly two years and I ride 
it every day it is clear. I have two sisters, 
they are both murried. Otte is 20 years older 
than I am and the other is 16 years older. I 
have two nieces and two nephews and one 


niece dead. I have taken music lessons for 
nearly four years. I have a number of songs 
and poems on the late battleship Maine. I 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


have known Miss Idal ail my life. I used to 
live next door to her. I love to go to the 
theater and last year I went every month. 
[Bertie. 


Finest in the 0ld Dominion.—My papa has 
been a subscriber to your paper about 30 
years. Mr Editor has been asked so many 
times to send his picture, would it not sur- 
prise you, boys and girls, if that should be he 
and his better half in the last issue? Speak- 
ing of handsome and ‘courteous brothers, 
whew! just wish you could see mine; they 
are the finest young men in the ‘‘Old Domin- 
ion.’’ 1f Mr Editor would come to see me I 
am sure mamma would not use the broom, as 
we have only one and that is such a frail 
one. I extend to you all a most cordial invi- 
tation to come and help me gather strawber- 
ries.—[A Daisy. 


The More Babble the Better.—Well! I just 


must write, for I can’t see all the boys and 
girls writing and I sitting like a little mousein 
the corner just as still as can be. Poor Willie 
Summers and Johnnie Jump-up! Boys, don’t 
worry about the silly giris. If youn must 
think of them at all, think of the sensible 
ones. Say, Master Summers, don’t girls ever 
have any fishing experiences? Well, they 
do. I just love to fish. I think it is a 
very pleasant occupation if you can find acvool 
shady nook where the fish are real hungry. 
Mr Editor, won’t you write some more? Per- 
haps you tire of our ceaseless babble, but you 
see, when we lads and lassies get fairly start- 
ed, mercy on us, where will we stop? I 
should like to be with E. E. Bradish on May 
day. She must have a lovely time picking 
flowers. You Tablers must understand that 
very few flowers grow out here on these 
plains. But really, I must go, I feel quite re- 
freshed and will surely call again some time. 
[A Miss. 


An Illinois School Ma’am.—This young lady 
left the district school at 16, then took a 
teacher’s ex- 
amination and 
received an ap- 
pointment to 
the state nor- 
mal- school. 
The _ county 
superin tend- 
ent can ap- 
point only two 
from his coun- 
ty, so it is 
considered 
quite an honor 
to be one of 
these. Miss 
Ruth began to 
teach at. 17, 
and now is 
teaching her 
second contin- 
uous year in 
the same 
school. She 
has been offered this school for the third year, 
but Instead intends to take a teacher’s course 
in college. Sheis a farmer’s daughter, and 
can do all kinds of housework, cuts and 
makes her own dresses, trims her hats, and 
can harness and drive horses or run the lawn- 
mower when necessury. 




















Half Work and Half Play.—Hoosier High 
School Girl, I think we would all like to 
know who or what spoke to Madeline and 
Dorothy. Y F E, won’t you tell us? Do the 
young folks really think the Y F E went home 
on the afternoon train that day instead of go- 
ing to the fair? Now I don’t think I ever 
knew aman or boy who wouldn’t postpone 
going home, unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary, for the sake of going to a_ fair or horse 
race, and if it was very necessary it is queer 
that the Y F E forgot what time he intended 
going home until he was qn his way to the 
fair. As Miss Fairbanks said, Ma-a-a-deline, 
that sheep knew you, ’tis plain to be seen. I 
hope some of the boys and girls will send 
their photos so that we will be able to get 
better acquainted with each other. My photo 
has already been printed and I hope the rest 
will follow my example. I was16in March. 
My! Iam getting to feel quite old. In some 
respects Iam sorry I have finished at the 
high school, where I have been attending for 
the past two years, but hope that next year I 
shall be all the better for my year’s vacation. 
Girls, what do you intend to do this summer 
for amusement? I suppose the boys would 
say work! We do, but I suppose some of the 
girls don’t have to work all the time and I 
think it would be nice to have some particu- 
lar thing to do, half work and half pier: I 
agree with some of the girls that E. P. Roo’s 
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beoks are not trasby, at least not those I have 
read.—[Peunsylvania Lassie. 


Two Claribelles.—A friend of mine was look- 
ing over the back numbers of this paper, when 
she discovered, to my surprise, that have a 
twin sister who signed her name as Claribelle. 
Now, dear sister Claribelle, I shuuld like 
very much to correspond with you, if yon 
are willing. My real name and ‘address are 
Avis I. Golding, Mill River, Mass. I would 
love to have you write very soon, but if you 
do not wish to write first, put your real name 
and address in the paper and I will write you 
first. 1 have one sister who will be six the 
lith of June, whose name is Alice, .but no 
brothers. I belong to Letter Circle No 25, 
but I think even if we do belong to a circle 
we ought to write to the Table sometimes. 
If Claribelle does not already belong to a cir- 
cle I wish she would join the one am in. 
She could, couldn’t she, Mr Editor? I think 
Willie Summers and Johnnie Jump-up are 
too harsh on us girls altogether, although I 
will confess that there are some girls who do 
put on some airs. But you boys better 
‘sweep your own dooryard first’’ (as the 
saying is), for Il am sure I have seen some 
boys who acted as though they owned the 
United States. Mr Editor, I think you prem- 
ised to send your picture. We are all waiting 
very impatiently to see what kind of a look- 
ing man you are. Miss Idal, what do youana 
Irene Mae see about boys to make you dislike 
them so? I think boys are just as good as 
girls. If any of the Tablers go through Mill 
River I would be glad to have them call on 
me.—[ Birdie. 

{@r-The Y F E has no objection to the ad- 
mission of the first Claribelle to Circle 25, if 
she wishes to join and if the circle members 
are willing. 
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Help for 
the Hair 


is what a great many men and women 
are looking for; help against approaching 
baldness; help against Whitening locks; 
help to restore the lost gloss to the hair; 
help against fading tresses; help for the 
scalp attacked by dandruff. AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR offers just such help. It 
restores gray or faded hai to tts original 
color, gives it length, thickness ar. gloss, 
and removes dandruff. 


“My hair was rough and broken and began 
to fall out. The use of but one bottle of 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR both checked the fallin 
out and rendered my hair smooth, glossy an 
in splendid condition. It is the finest of dress- 
ings.” —Mnrs. F. L. SMITH, Silver Creek, Miss. 


“Some years ago m 
ir began to fall outan 
became —_ bald. By 
advice I tried 


| Ayers 
 Hlaur 
Vigo 


and very soon my hair , 

ceased to fall out and a 

new and vigorous growth 

made its appearance. ay 

hair is now abundant an 
lossy.",—THOS. DUNN, 
ockville, Wis. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





For June we shall have the usual number 
of puzzles, and we will give 15 prizes, the 
first of which will be two dollars in cash and 
the others all well worth working for. «as 
usual the contest will be governed by the 
following simple 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. <A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in June. 
This will save you going to the postoffice 
so oiten with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, out only for the 
most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 
1. CHARADE— 
A fruit Iam, though somewhat rare, 
To birds, perchance, I prove a snare. 
Another hint, should you require, 
I am a stone, and tried by fire. 
Transpose me then if ’tis your pleasure, 
I’m introduced to you a measure. \ 

2. Drop LETTER— 

—E—I—I—A--I—N. 

3. Worp CHANnGInGc—Fill the first blank 
with a word of three letters, and the follow- 
iug blauks with words of three letters, chang- 
ing only the middle letter of each word. 


—— led me to his --— and then set up a great 
——, which he said expressed his thankfulness 
that the Spanish —— could no longer —— him 


for money. 

4. A BovquEt—l, A bird and part of it. 2, 
a@ party and a boy’s name. 3, to assuage. 4, 
to form into crystals, and to adorn. 5, water 
congealed in tlakes, and achild’s toy. 6, an 
article of food and a vessel forthe table. 7, 
a dwelling, and to ooze through. 

5. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

C UNITED BLISTER. 

ANSWERS TU THE MARCH CONTEST 


1— Ss 
ABT 
LEVER 
OLOZAGA 
MARTINEAU 
OTTELONGAPS 
NIT SUANEHPETS 
2— CARRIONCROW 
S PEARFISH 
TAMANDU 
OUNCE 
EGG 
Oo 
AUK 
Fae? A 
TANAGER 
SPOONBI LIL 
HEATHGROUSE 
3— HAMPER 
MAINHAMPER 
HANAPER 
CORBAN 
FRA IL 
PED 
CREEL 
4— AD 
. Oo 
}M 
ROCHETTE 
ESPINOSA 
L I 
OC 
CH 
HI 
UN 
so 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH. 

M. M. Day, Ill; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; 
Allen W. Thorn, O; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; 
John Q. Goss, Neb; M. S. Mason, RI; Miss 
Josie A. Bourjyal, La; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, 
Ct; A. Franklin Shull, O; Mrs G. O. Low- 
ell, NH; Lillian Cropsey, N Y; Levi T. 
Dewey, Ct; Edwin Johnson, Mass; L. W. 
Clark, N H; Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; 
Elwood S. Jameson, Mass; Mis J. W. Sears, 


Mass. “ak 
Any Man whocan save money during his 
engagement can afford to marry the girl. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Talk Around the Table. 





New Beauties at Each Reading.—Speaking 
of good books, ‘‘Some books,’’ says A. Conan 
Doyle, ‘‘are great on account of the intellect 
which is shown in them, and some on account 
of the heart.’’ I care for the book as I do for 
the friend, because of the heart than the in- 
tellect, for the good I can get out of it. I 
like a book that gives me something to think 
about, that inspires me to rise above my own 
littleness. I picked up Emerson’s Essays the 
other day and it seemed to me that in the 
marked pages and underlined passages of 
many readings,I could trace aslow but steady 
growth in myself. I thought, how much it is 
like human nature—the more we study it the 
more we find to respect and admire in it, and 
each reading reveals to us beauties which we 
had not seen before, or had seen only dimly 
and vaguely, as trees instead of men. If we 
look for the good we will surely fiud it, 
[Evangeline. 





About Even.—I would like to ask some of 


the young contestants for the prize photo- 
graphs at the Young Folks’ Table if they can- 
not manage to work in their big sisters’ pic- 
tures for the benefit of those steady, hard- 
working, old-fashioned young men that were 
spoken so well of in a late number. Some of 
the articles on hired help attracted my atten- 
tion. Might I as one who has seen one side 
quite thoroughly be allowed to add that I be- 
lieve it is about even, there being room for 
improvement on both sides; but one thing is 
sure, if the farmers would be more careful in 
hiring and give better wages for a clean, hon- 
est man than they would for the other kind, 





I think Ger would be more successful in get” 
ting the help they want. I know from per 
sonal experience that very few ifany of the 
farmers think of giving any more for cleanli. 
ness than they do for filth. Lam not a user 
of tobacco or liquor, or bad language, either, 
for that matter, and I do not remember of my 
master’s ever giving me any more for that reg. 
son. I was also glad to find that some of the 
young ladies prefer the steady-going young 
men to fast ones, for down here in Missouri 
a@young man who cannot chew tobacco and 
spit through a knothole ten feet away is not 
looked upon as much of a catch. I do not 
mean by this to condemn the Missouri young 
people at all, for they are usea to nothing else 
and do not realize how it appears to other eyes, 
and tobacco grows here very easily, and so it 
is not a very costly habit. So hoping to hear 
from some more of the old-fashioned girls, I 
will close.—!Apple Eater. 





Asked and Answered.—Angora cats have 
heen advertised for sale in this paper by S. J. 
Glidden, Freedom, Me, and the Walnut Ridge 
farms, Box 2144, Boston. 

H. P. might communicate with Charles H. 
R. Miller, Springfield, Mass, a composer who 
will write music for the wordsof his poem at 
a@ reasonable price. 

A. L. asks for good practical recipes for ice 
cream and milk shakes. Mrs M. E. B. asks 
where she can obtain a cheap book giving 

lain directions for making paper flowers. A 

nitted ftiuted edging pattern, with open 
work, or eyelets, in the top of the fiuting, 
with full directions—this is the request of In- 
quirer. 








t Ymamafer Sore: 


Concerning a Number of Things 


We have so many good things to tell about this week that we scarcely know which of them 
to leave out and which to put in, for we can’t mention all of them. 
It’s a time full of good things ;—the season and the weather and the conditions are exactly 


right for bargains, and we are getting them right and left. 


With one reason and another, manu- 


facturers and wholesalers are coming to us every day, with goods in their hands, anxiety in 


their eyes, and generosity in their hearts. 
make the price right. 


Black Silk Grenadines 


We have never known these beauti- 
ful goods to be so high in favor as this 
season. But here its a fine assortment, 
in advance of the wearing time, offered 
at less than the maxers’ cost. Para- 


At $2.50, from $3—All-silk embroid-.| * At l0c., the l6c. quality—P 
ered figured gauze Grenadine. 

At #2.75, from $4—Beaded brocade 
all-silk Grenadine. 


Certain Cotton Stuffs 


They need our outlet, and they get it,—if they 
Therefore such offers as these. 


ited Ba- 


tiste. 

At l5c., the 25e. quality — Printed 
Irish Dimities. 

At I7c., the 25c. quality—Fine printed 
Organdies. 


Some Woolen Bargains 


doxical—but what do you care for whys 
when the fact is as it is? 

At $1.25, from $1.75—All-silk figured 
Grenadine. , 

At $1.50, from $2.50—All-silk figured 
gauze Grenadine. 

At $1.50, from $2—All-silk embroid- 
ered polka dot gauze Grenadine. 

At $1.75,from $2.50—All-silk embroid- 
ered spiral stripe gauze Grenadine. 

At $2, from #2.50—All-silk figured 
gauze Grenadine. 

At 82, from $2.50—All-silk embroid- 
ered figured spira! stripe Grena- 
dine. 

At $2.25, from $3—All-silk embroid- 
ered polka dot gauze Grenadine. 





We can’t tell you as to their beauty, 
for there isn’t room, and the samples 
will talk more eloquently than we can. 
But we do want to tell you of their 
cheapness, thus: 

At 6%c., the 9c. quality—Good dress 

Ginghams, in about 35 styles. 

At 5bc., the 12%c. quality — Printed 

cotton Grenadines. 

At 7c., the 12%c. quality — Printed 

spiral Lawns. 

Ati7c., the 124c. 

fine Lawns. 

At l0c., the 15e. quality—Printed and 

self-colored figured Swisses. 

At l0c., the léc. quality—Self-colored 

striped Piques. 


quality—Printed 





Fancy Mixed Cheviots that were 
3734c., are 25c. 

Figured Vigoureux that were 5vc. are 
now 30c. 

Two-toned Granite Cheviots that 
were $1.00 are 50c. 

Two-toned Wool Grenadines that 
were 75c. are 50c. 

All-wool Etamines that were 75c. are 
50c. 

Two-toned Sharkskin Cheviots that 
were 75c. are 50c. 

Fancy Bourette Cheviots that were 
T5e. are 50c. 

Fancy Mixed Bourette Cheviots that 
were 75c. are 50c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section 179, 


(Please address exactly as above) 


Broadway 


New York 











1898 BICYCLE $3.00 


Yes, $3.00 takes our up-to-date, guaranteed bicycle on 
our great co-operative offer. You doalittle work in 
your spare time, Write soon.‘ COOK CYCLE CO., 
Office, 67 4th Ave.; Factory, 16-18 Franklin St., Chicago, 


BRASS BAND | 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
INustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 
LYON&HEALY, 16 Adams St..Chicase 











THE GOOD COOK. 


Five Excellent Farm Dinners. 





eager Read Before a Recent Meeting of the 
Schuyier County (N Y) Pomona Grange, by Miss 
Sara Lamereaux of North Hector Grange.] 

No 1—Beefsteak, plain bviled potatoes, 
baked corn, celery,cucum ber pickles, rice pud- 
ding. See that the steak is not cut more than 
three-fourths inch thick, have the skillet on 
the stove until it gets hot, lay the steak on it 
without pounding, unless very tough, turn it 
immediately and keep turning for two min- 
utes or longer, if you do not wish it rare. 
Have a hos plate ready, aad when tie meat 
is done lay it on the plate, season with salt 
and pepper and alittle butter, place in the 
oven a few minutes and it is» ready. Baked 
corn: One can corn,} teaspoon salt, 4 cup milk, 
2 teaspoons butter, put allin a baking dish 
and bake 40 minutes. Ifthe corn is very dry 
more milk should be used. Rice pudding: 
One qt milk,? cup sugar,3 tablespoons raw rice, 
4 teaspoon salt, nutmeg to taste, mix all to- 
gether and bake 3 hours in a slow oven, stir 
often. To be eaten cold without sauce. 

No 2—Baked chicken, mashed potatoes, 
chopped cabbage, boiled onions, celery, 
bread custard pudding. Baked chicken: 
For a chicken weighing 4 lbs allow 3 cups 
erumbed bread, 1 tablespoon butter, 4 table- 
spoon salt, } teaspoon pepper, mix well, add- 
ing a little chopped onion and celery if 
liked. Lay lightly in the body and breast. 
Do not pack, as a soggy mass is the result. 
Sew up the openings, skewer the wings and 
legs closely to the body and set away ina 
cool place. When ready to bake, brush over 
the chicken with a wet cloth, then sprinkle 
with salt, pepper and tlour. Place in a cover- 
ed baking pan and bake 14 hours. When near- 
ly done remove the cover and brown quickly, 
basting often. Cook the liver, heart and 
gizzard until tender. When the bird 
is done, remove from the pan and makea 
gravy from the oil remaining, using 1 table- 
spoon flour to one of oil, cooking the flour 
in the oil untila rich brown, then adding 
the water in which the giblets were cooked, 
and as much more as is needed, also more salt 
if needed, and lastly the finely chonped gib- 
lets. Remove the skewers from the bird and 
serve at once. Bread custard pudding: One qt 
milk, 3 eggs, 2 slices bread, + cup currants, 
+ teaspoon salt,4 tablespoons sugar, any 
flavoring desired. Butterthe bread and cut 
in inch squares and place in an earthen 
dish, beat the yolks of the eggs light, mix- 
ing with the milk, sugar and sait. When 
thoroughly mixed, taste, and add more sugar 
if desired. Pour this mixture over the bread, 
sprinkle on the currants and bake ina mod- 
erate oven. When done beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth, adding 14 tablespoons 
sugar. Spread this over the pudding and 
brown quickly. To be eaten without sauce. 

No 3—Stuffed beef, baked potatoes, stewed 
tomatoes, celery, mixed pickles, cottage pud- 
ding. Stuffed beef: The meat for this is cut 
aninch thick from the round, both upper 
and under cut. Lay the meat ona board, 
sprinkle with 1 cup chopped suet and a layer 
of plain dry stuffing made of grated bread 
seasoned with butter, pepper, salt and a lit- 
tle chopped onion, roll tightly and tie with 
twine. Place a flat-bottomed iron kettle on 
the stove, add 4 cup chopped suet. When 
very hot,flour the meat thickly and put in the 
kettle to brown. Turn from side to side un- 
til well browned, then add hot water to near- 
ly cover, and cook slowly for three hours. 
When nearly done, season to taste with salt 
and pepper. When done, lift out the meat 
and thicken the juices in the bottom of the 
kettie and pour over the meat. Cottage pud- 
ding: Onecup sugar, 1 eup milk, 3 tablespoons 
melted butter, 1 egg, 1 pint flour, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, stir together as for cake and 
bake ina mold. Lemon sauce for pudding: 
One cup sugar, 4 cuy butter, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon 
cornstarch, beat the egg and sugar, add the 
juice and grated rind of one lemon and the 
cornstarch moistened with a little water, 
pour over the whole 3 gills of boiling water, 
stirring constantly until it thickens. 

No 4—Baked white fish, new potatoes with 
dressing, beet salad, lemon pie. Clean and 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


wipe dry. a white fish or any kind weighing 
3 lbs or more, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
inside and out, then fill with dressirg as tor 
chicken, only have it quite dry. Sew up and 
lay on some sticks in a dripping pan, dredging 
well with flour. Lay some thin slices of salt 
pork over the fish, or if you object to pork, 
rub well with butter, put enough water in the 
pan to keep from burning, baste frequently, 
bake 14 hours, then place the fish on a plate 
and garnish with sprigs of parsley. Thicken 
the gravy left in the pan, adding some chop- 
ped parsley if liked, and serve with the fish. 
New potatoes with dressing: Clean the po- 
tatoes, boil until tender, pour off the water 
and cover, with milk, season with butter, salt 
and pepper and thicken with a little flour. 
Filling for lemon pie: The juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, 1 tablespoon cornstarch, 
1 cup sugar, 1 egg, a piece of butter the size 
of a smal! egg, 1 cup boiling water. Put the 
water in a small saucepan and thicken with 
the cornstarch made smooth with a little cold 
water. When it boils up, remove from the fire, 
add the sugar and butter which have been 
stirred together, when cool add the beaten 
egg and lemon; bake with upper and under 
crust. 

No 5—Corned beef and cabbage, potatoes in 
Kentucky style, horse-radish, beet pickles, 
apple pie. Put the meat into cold water and 
bring slowly to the boiling point, remove all 
scum that rises, then boil slowly for 3 hours, 
the cabbage to be cooked with the meat. Cut 
a tair-sized head into quarters, pour boiling 
water over and let stand a few minutes, then 
pour off. This removes much of the rank 
odor and taste. One hour will be long enough 
to cook the cabbage. Potatoes, Kentucky 
style: Slice the potatoes thin and let stand 
in cold water 4 hour, then rut the slicesina 
pudding dish with salt, pepper and 1 cup 
milk. Bake for 1 hour. 





For the Picnic Season, 





Egg and Olive Sandwiches.—To make up one 
loaf of bread, sufficient for 20 people: Boil 
3 eggs very hard, allow them to cool, then 
peel and mash them with a fork, pulverize 
both white and yolk. Flavor with salt, pep- 
per and mustard, add 2 teaspoonfuls of melted 
butter and mix moist. with salad dressing if 
you haveit (the butter will answer if you have 
not), and a teaspoonful of oil can be added if 
desired. Chop 20 olives, mix these with the 
egg and spread on thin, slightly buttered 
bread. The bread may be spread with salad 
dressing instead of butter. 

Peanut sandwiches are nice for a hurried 
lunch, as they can be madeso easily. Chop 
one pint of peanuts fine, salt a little, mix 
with salad dressing until pasty and spread 
on thin buttered bread. 

Lettuce sandwiches are easy and very palat- 
able. Spread the bread with salad dressing 
and place a small lettuce leaf between the 
slices, or the lettuce may be cut fine and mix- 
ed with dressing and then spread. Chicken 
sandwiches are always nice. As many people 
do not care for salad dressing, melted butter 
may always take its place. 

Fox ail sandwiches the bread should be as 
fresh as it can be and cut well, and the slices 
can hardly be too thin. Each sandwich should 
be only one-quarter of the slice of bread, cut 
either straight or diagonally. After the sand- 
wiches are all done, the crust should be trim- 
med off with a very sharp knife. 





Southern Corn Recipes. 
Ga. T. D. 





New Orleans Corn Egg-Bread.—One pint but- 
termilk, 3 eggs, 1 ounce butter, 1 teaspoon 


. soda and enough meal to make a thick batter. 


3eat the eggs separately, stir the soda in the 

meal and add 1 teaspoon salt. Beat the in- 
gredients well together, adding the well- 
frothed whites the last of all. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven in a bread pan, or fill muffin rings, 
with a large spoonful of the batter to each, 
and bake to a light, golden brown. This 
formula makes delicious corn bread. 

New Orleans Corn Breakfast Cakes.—Pour 
boiling water into a quart of corn meal and 
stir it until all the meal is wet. Add 2 eggs 
and buttermilk enough two make it a thick 
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batter, 1 teaspoon soda and 1 of salt. Butter 
square tin pans and fill them half full and 
bake in a quick oven. Cut in squares and 
serve hot. They will be as light as a feather, 
with crisp top and bottem crust. 

Spoon Bread in New Orleans.—This recipe is 
beyond comparison as a breakfast dish of corn 
meal. It never fails. The proportions are 
perfect. An old colored cook originated it in 
Mississippi and it is, and has been for thirty 
years, a modest memoriai of Aunt Hester’s 
ability as a cook, particularly in dishes made 
of corn meal: One cup sifted meal with 3 
cups of boiling water poured over it, 3 cups 
buttermilk, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoor melted lard, 
1 teaspoon soda and 1 of salt. Pour in a bowl 
and bake. 

Texas Corn Bread.—Scald half of one quart 
of corn meal and stir into it one pint of black 
molasses with a heaping teaspoon of soda,one 
of melted lard, a pinch of salt and two eggs. 
Beat the whole well together and bake ina 
moderate oven. The Texans eat this molasses 
bread with coffee as a kind of dessert. It 
rises light and is well-tasting. 





Horse-radish Without Weeping.—I am a’‘little 
girl 11 years old. I grind horse-radish for my 
mamma in an Enterprise sausage machine. It 
was advertised in your paper. In this way 
we can grind a pint in a minute without cry- 
ing a bit.—[Agnes Long. 


“I DO MY OWN WORK.” 


Bo Says Mrs. Mary Rochiette of 
Linden, New Jersey, in this 
Letter to Mrs. Pinkham. 














“Tt was bothered with a flow which 
would be quite annoying at times, and 
at others would almost stop. 

**T used prescriptions given me by my 
physician, but the 
same state 
of affairs 
continued. 

“After a 
time I was 
taken with 
a flooding, 
that I was 
obliged tog 






keep my bed. 
Finally, in 
despair, I 


gave up my doc- 
tor,, and began 
taking your medi- 
cine, and have certainly been greatly 
benefited by its use. 

‘*Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound has indeed been a friend to me. 

‘‘T am now able to do my own work, 
thanks to your wonderful medicine. I 
was as near deathI believe as I could 
be,so weak that my pulse scarcely beat 
and my heart had almost given out. I 
could not have stood it one week more, 
Iam sure. I never thought I would 
be so grateful to any medicine, 

‘*T shall use my influence with any 
one suffering as I did, to have them 
use Lydia KE Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound.” 

Every woman that is puzzled about 
her condition should secure the sympa- 
thetic advice of a woman who under- 
stands. Write to Mrs. Pinkham at 
Lynn, Mass.. and tell her your ills. ’ 











” bo 
09,05, each. Art Hook on Bicycles 
Wewill givea rider agent in each town FREE USE 
of sample wheel to introduce them. Write for special 
offer to agents. D. L. Mead & Prentiss, Chicago. 
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Knitted Table Mats. 
yr. H. P. 
[By Request.) 





These pretty mats are usually used in pairs, 
or in sets of four or six, in varying sizes—one 
pair beginning with 36 stitches, another with 
30 and another with 24. The accompanying 
directions are for the medium size. After 
knitting a mat one can easily vary ibe size to 
suit one’s taste. White or cream flax thread, 
or ordinary knitting cotton,may be employed. 

Two knitting needles, about the size of the 
thread, are required. The mat is knitted in 
rows extending to or toward the center, and 
back again. There are seven gores; each 
gore has seven points and seven raised 
stripes; each stripe has three ribs. The open 
eyelets are made only in the first four sunk 
stripes. Remember 
that the first stitch, 
at the outside edge 
of the work, is al- 
ways knitted, not 
slipped. 

Cast on thirty 
stitches very loosely, 
turn. 

lst row—Make one 
stitch (needle under 
thread just before 
knitting the first 
stitch), knit every 
stitch but the last 
one,turn ; pass thread 
to back side, slip the 
first stitch on the 
left-hand needle to 
the right needle, knit 
all the rest, turn. 

2d row—Make one, 
knit all but two 
stitches, turn; pass 
thread to back side, 
slip one, knit the rest. 

3d row—Same ag 
24, only leave three 
stitches before turn- 
ing. 

4th row—Bind off 
three stitches, * nar- 
row, over twice, nar- 
row *, repeat from 
star to star three 
times, knit all but four stitches, turn; slip 
one, purl all the way back (except where the 
thread was put over twice—there purl first 
stitch and knit second). 

5th row—Make one, knit all but five stitches, 


turn; pass thread back, slip one, knit the 
rest. 
6th row—Same as 5th, only leave six 


stitches before turning. 

7th row— Same, uvnly leave seven stitches. 

8th row—Bind off three stitches, * narrow, 
over twice, narrow *, repeat from star to star 
twice, knit all but eight stitches, turn; knit 
back same as in 4th row. 

9h row—Make one, knit all but nine, turn; 
rest same as in 5th row. 

10th row—Same, only leave ten stitches. 

llth row—Same, only leave eleven stitches. 

12th row—Bind off three, * narrow, over 
twice, narrow *, repeat from star to star once, 
knit all but twelve, turn; knit back as in 4th 
row. 

13th row—Make one, knit all but thirteen, 
turn; rest same as 5th row. 

14th row—Same, only leave fourteen. 

15th row—-Same, only leave fifteen. 

16th row—Bind off tliree, narrow, 
twice, narrow, khit all but sixteen, 
back as in 4th row. 

17th row—Make one, knit all but seventeen, 
turn; rest same as 5th row. 

18th row—Same, only leave eighteen. 

19th row—Same, only leave nineteen. 

20th row—Bind off three, knit all but twen- 
ty, turn; slip one, purl all the way back. 

2ist row—Make one, knit all but twenty- 
one, turn; rest as in 5th row. 

22d row—Same, leaving twenty-two. 

23d row—Same, leaving twenty-three. 

24th row—Bind off three, knit all but twen- 
ty-four, turn; slip one, purl all the way back. 

25th row—Make one, knit ull but twenty- 
five, turn; rest asin 5th row. 

26th row—Same, leaving twenty-six. 


over 
turn; 


« Dwork. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


27th row—Same, leaving twenty-seven. 

28th row—Bind off three, knit twenty-nine 
(all the stitches on the needle), turn; slip 
one, purl all the way back. There are now 
thirty stitches on the needle, ready for the 
beginning of the next gore. 

Repeat from the first row forthe next and 
each succeeding gore. When the seven gores 
are compieted, bind off rather loosely, leav- 
ing thread with which to sew the two edges 
together, from center to outside. 

Fora thick, firm, protective mat, use a 
coarse thread and knit closely. For a more 
lace-like effect, use a finer thread and knit 
loosely on rather large needles. 

Sometimes these mats are starched and then 
given a coat vf light shellac, which gives 
them a yellowish shade resembling basket 
Sometimes they are starched and 





then rubbed with liquid glue and 
dark 


dried, 
dried, and then coated with lhght or 
shellac, which treatment gives them a yellow 


or brown tint and makes them very stiff. 
Such mats require no cleaning except an occa- 
sional wiping with a damp sponge. 

The second illustration shows how this 
same design may be utilized in the making of 
a cover for a music stool or for a little fancy 
table. For the model, flax macrame cord was 
chosen—Barbour’s five-cord flax thread No 16 
in the natural ecru tint—and the coarsest 
knitting needles were used. Thick strands 
of the cord were knotted through each point 
around the edge to furm long, heavy tassel- 
fringe. Such covers are very useful, in two 
ways—they provide everyday protection for 
the rich covers of handsome stools, or they 
may be used to hide the soiled or faded cover 
of an old, worn stool. 





Real Sweet Toward Cordaville.—Since our 
Bachelor of Cordaville, with his spicy remarks, 
has met with so little sympathy and so much 
reproach from the Tablers, I think it is only 
justice to speak a word in bis favor. In re- 
gard to his statement that so many unhappy 
marriages result from loveless matches, I 
think he is more or less right. I have often 
heard remarks of girls that were a disgrace 
to true womanhood. One saying I remember 
well. It was this: ‘‘You do your own wash- 
ing?’’ ‘*Why, if ever I shall tie myself up for 
life with the chains of matrimony, I want a 
more comfortable life than my mother has 
experienced, doing ali the work herself and 
doing it still.”’” Such girls atthe same time 
forget that mother’s lot would be much easier 
if they would help her carry the burdens of 
the household duties, exercising the strength 
which they use on their bicycles on work 
moro necessary. Four hands will finish the 
tasls sooner than two and thus both mother 
and danghter would have an hour of leisure. 
There would be less headaches, backaches and 
lazyaches if the girls would leave their forms 
in natural shape, such as our Creator had in- 


‘tender age of 17. 





tended for them, and leave off those health 
and beauty destroying stays,which are always 
harmful whether worn tight or loose. Ghil- 
dren forgetting the respect due to their parents 
should receive the rod even at the no langer 
Our Bachelor was punished 
—- for more trifling wrungs. The Scotch 
ear a very high respect for their parents, a 
fact that can’t be said of very many Ameri- 
cans. A Scotchman was one day found crying 
on his doorstep. After the kindly inquiry as 
to what was the cause of his grief, he re. 
plied: ‘‘Father gave me a sound box on my 
ear vecase I let grandfather drop when I put 
him to bed.’’ The son was 64 years old, the 
father 92 and the grandfather 121 years. But, 
my dear Bachelor, there are girls, and many 
too, who will make loving, excellent wives 
to good sensible men. Those girls will help 
them carry their burdens and share their joys 
alike. And Bachelor of Cordaville, remem- 
ber that shared sorrow is but half sorrow, and 
shared joy is perfect joy. I hope you will 
take this hint.—[An Old Maid at Twenty. 





Talking Through His Hat.—I just want to 
say I think the Bachelor of Cerdaville is sim- 
ply ‘‘talking through his hat.’’ We all know 
that 90 per cent of the American girls are 
good workers, ambitious and the handsomest 
in the world. Bachelor advises men not to 
marry Lydia Pinkham sort of girls—‘‘can’t 
do a little housework without complaining,” 
attributes it to lazyache. What right has he 
to criticise girls? He doesn’t know their feel- 


ings. I hope, girls, you will give him a good 
*‘yaking.’’ Men do not appreciate women as 
they ought. I know of course there are 


some that do and others that could.—[Orion. 
















** Knowledge is power.’’ There is 
9 -@ one kind of knowledge that 
is power and prestige in 
the hands of a woman. 
It is the knowledge of 
her own nature, her own 
Pii physical make-up and 
the home - treatment 
of diseases pecu- 

liar to her sex. 
> There is a great 
c home medical 

book that teaches 
all this. It is Dr. 
Pierce’s Common 
Sense Medical 
Adviser. Over 
1,200,000 American homes contain copies 
of this work. It used to cost $1.50; now it 
is free. For a paper covered copy send 21 
one-cent stamps, /o cover mailing only, to 
the World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y.; French cloth binding, 
31 stamps. 

This great book telts all about a medicine 
that is an unfailing cure for all weakness 
and disease of the delicate organs distinctly 
feminine. That medicine is Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. During the past 
thirty years many thousands of women 
have used it with marvelous results. It 
imparts health, vigor, virility, strength and 
elasticity to the organs that bear the bur- 
dens of maternity. It fits for wifehood and 
motherhood. Taken during the period of 
gestation, it makes the coming of baby easy 
and almost painless. It completely ban- 
ishes the pain and misery that are the re- 
sult of a woman’s neglecting her womanly 
health. An honest medicine dealer will 
give you what you ask for, and not try to 
persuade you to take some inferior substi- 
tute for the little added profit he may 
make thereon. 

Mrs. Jas. Schaffner, of Freemansburg, North- 
ampton Co., Pa., writes: ‘‘It is with pleasure 
that I write to let you know the great good I 
have received from your medicines and the local 
self-treatment at home. I was troubled with 
female weakness, had pains in my back all the 
time, sometimes so severe that I could not lie in 
bed at night. {% tried different doctors but they 
could not help me. Then my husband got Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, and 
induced me to try Dr. Pierce's medicines. After 
taking six bottles of the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
I feel Tike anew woman.”’ 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure consti- 


tion. Constipation is the cause of many 
iseases. Cure the cause and you cure the 
disease. One ‘‘Pellet’’ is a gentle laxa- 


tive, and two a mild cathartic. Druggists 


sell them, and rothing is ‘‘just as good.”’ 


gute. ASTHMA sire 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 








PREMIUM OFFERS 


A PERFECT SEWING MACHINE, 


Perfect in Its Manufacture. Perfect in Its Working. Perfect in Its Materials. 
Perfect in Its Fine Appearance, Cheapest Perfect Machine ever Made. 
Perfect in Its Attachments, for it Has everything that Anybody Wants. 


a O\ No Agents to Pay. 
No Interest to Pay. 
repeat ie to Pay. 
0 Commissions to Pay. 
No Advertising to Pay. AT FROM 
No Dealer’s Rent to Pay. 
No Risks (for you) to Pay. 
No Cartage (for you) to Pay. 


Be Scie hm | SION Ip $200 


FREIGHT to Pay. | 


WARRANTED 


FOR 5 YEARS. 


[23] 727 


$50.00 


Machines 
TO OUR READERS 

















*Agriculturist ” Sewing Machine Head, showing No 
Tension, etc. 




















All our Machines are Warranted 
for5 years. The Warranty Certifi- 
cate will be foundin Drawer of each 
Machine sent out, with Specific 

name and number of the Machine. 
“ Agriculturist ” Sewing Machine No. 5, Folding Top, 


ccovtszganuaee ‘1 H6 Latestand Best. 
Some Styles of “AGRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES. 


tion of agents or dealers, their commissions, rents, profits 
advertising, etc., which more than double the first cost of 





J 





“ Agriculturist” Sewing Machine No. 4, Freight Prepaid, $19.00 


Our prices include packing, cartage, putting on cars 


“ AGRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES, 
and prepaymént of freight, in either oak or black walnut. 


named in honor of the American Agriculturist, which has 
during more than 40 years worked earnestly and success- 
fully against the enormous prices and profits of the 
monopolies which firmly hold prices at four to eight 
times the cost of making; and also against the desperate 
efforts to secure extensions of the monopolists’ patents. 
These machines fully carry out our long and earnestly 
sought plan of supplying direct to the people a positively 
well made, first-class working machine. at the lowest 
possthie price, when manufactured on a large scale with 
he latest improved machinery, thus economizing in the 
cost also of materials purchased in immense quantities at 
the very lowest whelesale rates. These go direct from 
the manufactory to the purchaser, without the interven- 





manufacturing. 
Manufactured Expressly for the 
ORANGE JUDD{COMPANY, 


and by them supplied to their subscribers only. Any non- 
subscribers can avail themselves of our low rates by 
simply subscribing for our Journal at $1.00 a year. 

A complete set of attachments in solid steel and 
heavily plated, in a fancy box, accompanies each machine. 

The “ Agriculturist ’ machines are all alike, the num- 
bers differing from each other mainly in the drawers. 
They all have the Bentwood Cover, the latest and most 
fashionable style, in its curved cover top. 





OUR SPECIAL PRICES FOR “AGRICULTURIST” 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No. 2, two drawers, 

No. 3, four drawers (two on each side), 

No. 4, six drawers (three on each side), 
(Center drawer on each of above). 

No. 5, Drop Top—four drawers, 


$17.50 
18.25 
19.00 


20.00 





New Improved Hich Arm “SUCCESS” 


SEWING MACHINES. 


This is nearly as good a machineas the “‘Agriculturist,’’ having 
err | the same mechanism with the exception of the tension. 
The “Agriculturist” machines have the round or wheel tension, 
while the “Success” have the flat tension. The former is more ex- 
pensive and omgaees | considered the better of the two forms. 

In some other ways also it has been found practicable to reduce 
some of the expense of the “Agriculturist,” so t the “Success” 
can be supplied at a little less money to those with whom a saving 
of a dollar or two is an absolute necessity. A complete set of at- 
tachments goes with the “‘Success” machine, and we have no hesi- 
tation in guaranteeing it to give perfect satisfaction. It is, like the 
“Agriculturist,” warranted for five years, and we pay the freight 
at the prices specified here below. As will be noted, the chief dif- 
ference in the prices of the various kinds is due to the number 
of drawers. Supplied in oak or black walnut. 


Special Prices of the New Improved High Arm 
**Success’? Sewing Machine. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS (ONLY). | 
Which includes packing, putting on cars and payment of freight, 





No. 2, two drawers (one on each side), $16.00 
No. 3, four drawers (two on each side), 16.75 ‘ sadelticis Wicciie siactiiel Senntinis 
“ Success ” Sewin ne, show e 
“ Success ’ Sewing Machine No. 3, freight prepaid, $16.75. . No. 4, six drawers (three on ¢ach side), 17.50 “ etc. . 


Center drawer on each machine. 


Any of the machines described above will be supplied upon receipt of the prices noted, we paying all freight charges. Sample machines cam 


always be found at any of our offices, as ‘noted below. 
AS A PREMIUM For each new yoosty subscriber (other than the sender’s own), to our journal aé $1.00 per year, we will allow 35 cents upon the purchase price oi any of our 
« machines, such new subscriber to also receive our Year Book and Almanac for 1898. 


An illustrated and descriptive price list of all our sewing machines, including more detailed descriptions than are possible on this page, will 


be mailed to all applying. : 
Address orders to either of our offices below , but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICACO,iMarquette Building. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY. Publishers. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


Get More [loney Out of Your Cows 
By Getting More Cream Out of Their [tilk. 
This can be easily done with the 


[mproved [J, §, Cream Separator. 


Increase in yield 47 per cent. 


LAGRANGE, ME., February 7, 1898. 


The Improved U.S. Separator | have is doing fine work, 
having increased the yield 47 per cent. It makes excellent 
cows of those whivh I considered ordinary under the old 


system. 


CLINTON KENNEY. 
(Chairman of Selectmen.) 


eas _- Send for Catalogues, free. 
VERIIONT FARM TIACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

















IN TOLEDO, OHIO, NOT SPAIN 










s cents to aa al 


Our goods are inuse from MAINE to ALASKA; range in price from 15 
re made on honor. 
.. butwe will mail you one for 48c.; 5 for $2. 


The knife shown here is our leader; price 
Best 7-ine 
60c. This knife and shears, $l. Lady’s 
2-blade pearl, 35¢e. Gent’s fine 3-blade, 
=m gi. Pruning 75e.; budding, 35c.; 
f crafting, 25c.; Pruning shears, 75c. 
: = hollow ground, warrant- 
ed razor, $1. We pay all 
ostage. Send for 80-p. 
\Free list and “ How To 
UsE A RAZOR.” 


Maher & Grosh Co., 


633 A Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


shears, 























HAY RAKE 


——Mean 
“Quick Haying Quality Prime.” 
It leaves the hay ina light, loose windrow, where it 
is cured by the action of the air, and not bleached 
by the sun; hay retains its bright a color 
and al) the essen- 
, tial oils. 





It turns the Completely, 
and exposes it all to the air; 
you can begin raking quick- 
erthan with a sulky fake, fast and clean. 

Saves the use of atedderin many instances; saves 
time; does not gather stubble, manure or other ” 
trash. It greatly reduces the cost of harvesting * 
a my Bod hay. ore about and the Keystone 

Hay Loader in our free circulars, Write for them. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
32 River St. 


STERLING, @L., 
TERALLAALAL S| 
Sure Death to Bugs. 


(Safe to Use—No Arsenic—Samples Free.) 
Kills Potato, Squash and Cu- 


cumber Buys, Currant and To- 
mato Worins, ete. 


PREVENTS BLIGHT 


or Potato Rust. Use freely on 
Vegetables and Honse Plants. 
More freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; no 
water tocarry; will not blow or 
wash off. 
1lb p’ck’g, 15c; 3 lb p’ck’ 
35c; 5 lb wok's, 50c; 12 iS 
4 ib p’ck’g, Perfection 
, Shakers, 50c. Rubber Ato- 
Pat March 16 and Nov. 9, 1897 mizers, 75c. 
Pat in Canada Nov. 2, 1897 For sale by all local dealers. 


DANFORTH CHEITICAL COMPANY, 
39 Spruce St., Leominster, [lass. 


Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity,10 to 120 bbis.in ten hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Empire State Pulley and Press Co., 
(successors to Schenck & Sheridan) 


FULTON, Oswego Co., N, Y. 
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Self-olling, 
Best Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to be th 


thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 





CABLED fda Pence 


With or without lower cable barbed. Cabled Poultry, 
en and Rabbit Fence, Steel Web Picket Fence 
lawns and cemeteries, Steel Gates and Posts. 












OS600D SCALE CO., *Neraerc™ 





RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pumps water without any atten- 
tion or expense for 


IRRIGATION. 
Big Increase in Crops. 


DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL 
Independent of Rain. 
Higher Prices, e 


po om $ 
ZA BINGHAMT x 
ANDARD SCALES 
Early Crops. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York. 
















= yon can make money by selling and using 
“= HOLDFAST Corn Binders,used on every 


shock. Pullandit’s fast. Ties itself, Costs 
» less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 


FA 









) ands sold aa Steen. Good profits. Got 
town mcey. Samples, 3 sizes, mai 
dcts. "RIE ©O., lex 15, U 1 


N. ¥. 
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Seaeeaaesee 
Best on Earth, Horse-high, Bull- 
strong, Pig and Chieken-tight. With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 


you can make wdogs 3 yA ~ 

{2 to, 20 y eK, Re 

pV KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 218. Ridgeville, Ind 
























































BéoxS 


Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 











Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects indicated. These and 
many others are more fully described in 
our free illustrated catalogue. 2 { 


Gardening for Profit. 


By PETER HENDERSON. Thestandard work 
on market and family gardening. The suc. 
cessful experience of the author for more than 
thirty years, and his willingness to tell, as he 
does in this work, the secret of his success for 
the benefit of others, enables him to give most 
valuable information. The book is profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Sugar Beet Seed. 


A new book. How to grow the best seed 
of the most improved qualities. Full practical 
and scientific details, including the secrets of 
the most famous European producers who 
have been in the business for 100 years. The 
only book on the subject; worth its weight in 
gold to anyone thinking of going into what 
promises to be a lucrative specialty, as millions 
will be spent for sugar beet seed in the United 
States. The author, Lewis 8S. Ware, has 
devoted 20 years to this book. Cloth post- 
paid. 2.00 
Insects and Insecticides. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc., Prof. of 
entomology and zoology, New Hampshire col- 
lege of agriculture. A practical manual con- 
cerning noxious insects, and methods of pre- 
venting their rag 334 pages, with many 
illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Practical Forestry. 


By ANDREW S. FuLLER. A treatise on the 
Rropagstion, planting and cultivation, with 
escriptions and the botanical and popular 
names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, and notes on a large number of the 
most valuable exotic species. 1.50 


Mushrooms, How to Grow Them. 


~ Wm. FALconer. This is the most prac- 
tical work on the subject ever written, and 
the only book on growing mushrooms ene 
lished in America. ‘The author describes how 
he grows mushrooms, and how they are grown 
for profit by the eens market gardeners, 
and for home use by the most successful 
private growers. Engravings drawn from 
nature expressly for this work. Cloth. 1.50 


How Crops Feed. 


By Pror. SAMUEL W. Jounson. A treatise 
on the atmosphere and the soil, as related in 
the nutrition of agricultural plants. The 
volume—the companion and complement to 
“‘ How Crops Grow ”—has been welcomed by 
those who appreciate the scientific aspects 0 
agriculture. Illustrated. Cloth,12mo. 2.00 


Tobacco Leaf. 


By J.B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICE. 
Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manu- 
facture. A practical handbook on the most 
approved methods in_ growing, harvesting, 
curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an 
account of the operations in every department 
of tobacco manufacture. The contents of this 
book are based on actual experiments in field, 
curing barn, packing house, factory and lab- 
oratory. Itis the only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard 
practical and scientific authority on the whole 
subject of tobacco formany years. U pwards 
of 500 pages and 150 original engravings. 


2.00 

$ FREE CATALOGUE 020?" | 

lustrated cata- 

logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 

Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 

ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 

and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying... Address .. .. 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg- 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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